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A  Sure  Cure 


For  hunters,  anglers,  and  all  of  the  out- 
door enthusiasts  across  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary is  the  shortest  month  of  the  year 
and  at  the  same  time,  it's  also  probably 
one  of  the  longest.  The  hunhng  season  is 
now  behind  us  and  we've  spent  most  of 
January  reliving  the  memories  of  our 
many  successful  experiences  afield  (and 
also  some  of  the  not-so-successful  ones). 
The  boat  has  been  winterized,  the  tackle 
box  has  been  cleaned  and  organized,  a 
wintry-mix  is  falling  outside,  and  we 
just  find  ourselves  wishing  the  month 
away.  And  that's  because  when  we  get 
through  February,  we  know  spring  is 
just  around  the  comer. 

I  must  admit  the  thought  of  spending 
another  long,  cold  February  (this  year 
being  a  Leap  Year  with  an  extra  day!) 
cooped  up  in  my  house  or  office  is  bring- 
ing on  signs  of  one  of  the  worst  possible 
afflictions  an  outdoor  lover  could 
have — "cabin  fever."  Unlike  colds  and 
the  flu,  cabin  fever  can  result  in  unusual 
side  effects  like  suffering  from  nasty 
paper  cuts  that  come  from  leafing 
through  countless  mail  order  outdoor 
catalogs,  wanting  to  clean  everything  in 
sight,  and  the  worst  of  all,  day  dreaming 
about  the  outdoor  opportunities  that 
await  me  in  the  coming  year. 

1  have  some  good  news  for  those  of 
you  who  suffer  from  yearly  bouts  of 
cabin  fever.  I'm  not  a  doctor,  but  I  do 
have  some  information  that  will  lesson 
its  effects  and  help  you  through  this  time 
of  year.  In  fact,  let  me  offer  you  five  easy 
steps  that  will  not  only  help  you  to  be  in 
tip-top  shape  when  spring  arrives,  but 
also  will  make  you  the  wiser  for  it. 

1 .  Purchase  a  hunting  or  fishing  li- 
cense now.  For  the  cost  of  a  fast  food 
meal,  you  can  give  yourself,  a  youngster, 
or  a  friend  a  pass  that  will  bring  hours  of 
outdoor  enjoyment. 

2.  Take  a  Hunter  Education  Course. 
If  you  have  never  hunted  before  it  is  a  re- 
quirement before  you  can  purchase  a 
hunting  license.  If  you  have  never  had  to 
take  the  course  or  don't  even  plaii  to 
hunt,  it's  still  a  wonderful  way  to  learn 
more  about  how  to  have  fun  and  stay 
safe  in  the  outdoors. 


3.  Explore  an 
Outdoor  Education 
Program.  Want  to 
learn  how  to  read  a 
compass  or  a  GPS, 
cook  over  an  out- 
door fire,  or  paddle 
a  canoe?  Then  think  about  taking  one  of 
the  numerous  Outdoor  Education  Pro- 
grams we  offer  though  out  the  year. 

4.  Learn  To  Boat  Safe.  By  taking  a 
Boating  Safety  Course  you  gain  some 
very  useful  skills  that  you  can  apply 
while  on  the  water.  It's  also  a  great  way  to 
help  you  purchase  your  next  boat  or  even 
help  you  reduce  your  insurance  premi- 
um on  your  existing  boat  or  future  pur- 
chase. 

5.  Participate  in  Wildlif eMapping. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  not  only  have 
fun  in  the  outdoors,  but  also  offers  you  a 
chance  to  give  something  back  by  collect- 
ing wildlife-related  data  that  will  be 
available  to  everyone. 

What's  great  about  the  opportunities 
that  I  have  listed  above  is  that  you  can 
visit  the  Department's  Web  site  at 
yywvy.dgif.state.va.us  to  learn  more  about 
them.  By  browsing  our  Web  site  with  its 
more  than  2,000  pages  you  will  find  a 
wealth  of  outdoor  information  that  will 
make  those  long,  cold,  winter  days  fly  by 
and  help  make  2004  a  year  to  remember. 

If  you  don't  do  these  things  for  your- 
self, then  please  think  about  a  youngster 
who  might  be  spending  too  much  time  in 
front  of  a  television  screen  or  just  hanging 
out  with  nothing  to  do.  By  getting  them 
involved  in  the  outdoors  now  they  will 
have  lifelong  enjoyment  and  respect  for 
our  natural  resources. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  works  hard  all  year 
long  to  make  sure  that  hunting,  fishing, 
boating  and  wildlife  watching  opportu- 
nities exist  for  everyone  and  that  you 
enjoy  your  time  in  the  outdoors  and  do  it 
safely.  Virginia's  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources are  for  all  to  enjoy  and  to  help 
protect  for  future  generations.  Don't  let  a 
case  of  cabin  fever  get  you  down.  With  a 
little  planning,  the  cure,  for  sure,  is  easier 
than  you  think. 
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About  the  cover:  When  you  mention  scrappy  fighter  and 
the  ability  to  test  anglers  skills,  then  you  must  be  talking 
about  smallmouth  bass.  Fishing  for  these  bronzeback  beau- 
ties can  vary  greatly  depending  on  where  you  go  and  what 
time  of  year  it  is.  If  it's  a  state  record  you're  looking  to  break 
try  the  New  River.  Photo  ©Bill  Lindner 
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Fish  Make  For 


by  Dean  Fowler  and  Ed  Steinkoenig 
illustrations  by  Michael  Simon 

Big  fish  stories  have  probably 
been  around  since  the  dawn  of 
mankind,  and  each  time  they're 
re-told,  the  fish  get  bigger  and  big- 
ger. It's  human  nature  to  exaggerate, 
to  make  each  story  a  little  more  in- 
credible. Our  staff  has  been  hearing 
fish  stories  since  the  agency  was 
formed  in  1916,  and  some  even 
turned  out  to  be  true.  We  started 
keeping  notes  about  them  around 
1960,  and  during  1962,  the  agency 
began  officially  recognizing  anglers 
and  their  trophy  fish  by  awarding 
paper  certificates  (aka  "citations"). 
Once  anglers  got  wind  of  our  pro- 
gram, applications  for  citations  liter- 
ally exploded.  We  issued  three  cita- 
tions in  1962 — one  largemouth  bass, 
one  smallmouth  bass,  and  one  sun- 
fish.  Within  five  years,  the  number 
of  citations  had  grown  to  669  for  21 
different  species.  This  trend  contin- 
ued until  1988  when  a  record  10,055 


At  7 1  pounds,  1 2  ounces  Hugh  L.  Self  Jrs  blue  catfish  tops  the  scale  as  the  biggest  of  the 
big  fish  in  Virginia's  State  Record  Freshwater  Fish  Program.  It  was  caught  in  the  tidal  James 
River  November  19,  1999. 

applications  were  submitted!  We 
didn't  have  enough  staff  or  money  to 
process  this  many  certificates.  So,  in 
1989  we  raised  the  minimum  quali- 
fying weights  for  the  major  species, 
which  brought  the  numbers  down  to 
about  7,000  citations  per  year. 


In  the  beginning,  qualifying  for  a 
citation  was  simple:  1)  Fish  were  to 
be  caught  by  legal  methods  during 
seasons  when  it  was  legal  to  take  the 
species  involved;  2)  Fish  had  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  minimum  trophy 
weight  for  the  species  involved;  and 


3)  Fish  were  to  be  weighed  on  a  pub- 
lic scale  that  was  periodically  in- 
spected by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Photographs  were  desir- 
able, but  not  necessary.  To  improve 
the  program,  these  criteria  have  been 
modified  over  the  years. 

Prior  to  1985,  the  largest  trophy 
fish  of  each  species  was  designated 
as  the  State  Record  for  Virginia. 
These  records  carry  a  great  deal  of 
prestige,  and  some  record  holders 
reap  financial  rewards  from  tackle 
endorsements.  To  ensure  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  records,  the  State 
Record  Fish  Program  was  estab- 
lished in  1985  as  a  separate  entity 
from  the  citation  program.  New 
minimum  qualifying  weights  were 
established  for  each  species  and 
stringent,  more  restrictive  rules  were 
implemented:  1)  State  record  fish 
must  qualify  by  weight  only,  using 
certified  state-inspected  weighing 
scales;  2)  A  professional  fisheries  bi- 
ologist must  confirm  the  species; 
and  3)  If  requested,  the  biologist 
must  be  allowed  to  examine  stom- 
ach contents  to  ensure  there  are  no 
unusual  items  such  as  lead  sinkers 
that  would  add  weight  to  the  fish. 
State  record  fish  caught  prior  to  1985 
that  are  heavier  than  state  records 
certified  under  the  revised  program 
are  designated  as  "Historic  State 
Records."  Walleye  is  a  good  exam- 
ple: the  Historic  State  Record  was 
caught  in  1973  and  weighed  22 
pounds,  8  ounces;  the  current  record 
(under  the  new  rules)  was  caught  in 
2000  and  weighed  15  pounds,  15 
ounces. 

So,  now  you  know  the  story  of 
Virginia's  State  Record  Freshwater 
Fish  Program.  But  that's  not  the  only 
one  we're  going  to  tell.  Read  on  to 
learn  about  each  of  Virginia's  current 
state  record  freshwater  fish.  There 
are  some  great  stories  behind  some 
of  these  catches,  and  they're  all  true! 

Blue  Catfish 

Ictalurusfurcatus 

Lef  s  start  with  the  biggest  fresh- 
water fish  ever  recorded  in  Virginia, 
Hugh  Self  Jr.'s  71 -pound,  12-ounce 
blue  catfish  caught  in  the  tidal  James 
River  on  November  19, 1999  (picture 


at  right;  that's  Mr.  Self  giving  his  fish 
a  big  bear  hug).  This  fish  easily  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  record  of  67  Vi 
pounds,  which  had  stood  for  only 
sroen  months.  Both  fish  were  caught 
in  the  Dvitch  Gap  area  of  the  James 
River. 

Blue  catfish  are  not  native  to  Vir- 
ginia. They  were  first  stocked  into 
the  Rappahannock  and  James  rivers 
during  the  early-  to  mid-1970s,  and 
have  prospered  there.  Up  until  the 
early  1990s,  the  State  Record 
bounced  back  and  forth  between 
these  rivers.  Since  1993,  however,  it 
has  been  broken  three  times  by  fish 
from  the  James  River.  Many  catfish 
anglers  think  the  current  record 
won't  last  much  longer.  They  may  be 
right  because  the  current  state  record 
fish  may  still  be  out  there.  Mr.  Self 
went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
keep  his  fish  alive  during  the  official 
weighing  and  species  confirmation 
procedures  so  that  he  could  release 
it,  and  it  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health  as  it  swam  away.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  lucky  angler  could  hook 
into  this  same  fish  and  break  the 
record  again?  Maybe,  but  many  cat- 
fish anglers  think  there's  even  bigger 
fish  out  there,  maybe  even  a  100+ 
pounder.  Sound  crazy?  Well  it's  not 
out  of  the  question  because  the  All- 
Tackle  World  Record  for  blue  catfish, 
as  recognized  by  the  International 
Game  Fish  Association  (IGFA),  is  116 
pounds,  12  ounces. 

Flathead  Catfish 

Pylodidis  olivaris 

Second  in  weight  only  to  the  blue 
catfish  record  is  the  flathead  catfish 
record,  currently  66  pounds,  4 
ounces.  This  4-foot  long  monster 
was  caught  in  Occoquan  Reservoir 
(near  Washington  D.  C.)  by  Mike 
Willems  on  May  6, 1994.  It  was  more 

Mike  Willems'  66-pound,  4-ounce  flat- 
head  catfish  was  caught  in  Occoquan 
Reservoir  on  May  6,  1 994.  It  broke  the 
old  State  Record  by  1 0  pounds. 


than  10  pounds  heavier  than  the  pre- 
vious record,  which  was  also  caught 
from  Occoquan  Reservoir.  That 
record  stood  for  six  years.  Mr. 
Willems  also  released  his  fish,  and  if 
that  fish  is  still  alive  after  nine  years, 
Occoquan  boaters  beware!  The 
funny  thing  is,  Mr.  Willems  wasn't 
ev^en  fishing  for  catfish.  He  was  bass 
fishing  using  a  jig  and  eel  combina- 
tion. At  first,  he  thought  he  had  the 
bass  of  his  life.  Then,  he  thought  he 


Flathead  Catfish 
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had  a  big  channel  catfish.  But  when 
the  fish  took  off  and  stripped  most  of 
the  line  from  his  reel,  he  says  he 
knew  it  was  a  big  flathead.  It  was  20 
minutes  before  he  got  a  look  at  the 
fish  to  confirm  his  suspicions,  and  it 
took  another  10  minutes  to  beach  it. 
He  knew  the  fish  could  be  a  record, 
but  he  wanted  to  release  it  alive.  Not 
having  a  live-box  nearly  big  enough 
to  hold  his  fish,  he  had  to  use  his  ex- 
perience as  an  aquarium  biologist  to 
improvise  a  holding  tank.  A  car-top 
luggage  carrier  and  a  canoe  filled 
with  water  did  the  trick.  He  used  a 
small  battery-powered  aerator  to 
supply  oxygen  and  added  ice  to  re- 
duce the  fish's  metabolism.  By  then, 
a  fisheries  biologist  with  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  (VDGIF)  was  on  the  scene 
to  assist  Mr.  Willems  with  his  poten- 
tial state  record.  After  finally  getting 
the  fish  weighed  and  certified  {it  took 
hours  and  hours  to  locate  a  vendor  with  a 
certified  scale  that  could  weigh  some- 
thing over  50  pounds),  the  fish  was  re- 
leased on  May  7th,  almost  a  full  day 
after  it  was  caught.  Even  so,  the  fish 
swam  away  vigorously,  appearing 
almost  none  the  worse  for  wear.  That 
was  one  tough  fish!  If  it's  still  alive,  it 
might  now  be  big  enough  to  over- 
take the  current  IGFA  All-Tackle 
World  Record  of  123  pounds.  Wow!! 
That's  even  bigger  than  the  world 
record  blue  catfish! 


Channel  Catfish 

Ictnlurus  pimctatus 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  cat- 
fish. Sue  Stanley  holds  the  current 
record  for  channel  catfish.  Her  31- 
pound,  8-ounce,  37-inch  fat  cat  was 
caught  in  the  tidal  Rappahannock 
River  on  October  2, 1992.  This  record 
still  stands  11  years  later,  but  doesn't 
exceed  the  historical  record  of  32 
pounds,  caught  by  Mr.  Hugh  Wyatt 
in  Lake  Chesdin  on  April  28,  1980. 
Ms.  Stanley  was  fishing  for  catfish 
when  she  caught  her  record  at  about 
2  a.m.  just  upstream  of  Tappahan- 
nock.  However,  she  was  only  trying 
to  catch  one  that  would  fit  on  her 
plate.  Instead,  the  small  piece  of  cut 
shad  that  she  was  using  for  bait 
lured  one  that  wouldn't  even  fit  on 
her  table!  Surprisingly,  the  little  No. 
5  Eagle  Claw  hook  on  the  end  of  her 
40-pound  test  line  held  fast  during 
the  10-minute  battle  to  the  boat.  We 
almost  forgot  to  mention  that  Ms. 
Stanley  is  the  only  female  on  our  list 
of  record  holders.  C'mon  girls,  don't 
let  the  boys  continue  hogging  all  of 
the  glory! 

White  Catfish 

Ameriurus  catus 

A  few  months  before  Ms.  Stan- 
ley's catch,  Mr.  Thomas  Elkins  broke 
the  6-vear-old  State  Record  for  white 


After  1 1  years.  Sue  Stanley^  State  Record  3 1  -pound,  8-ounce  channel  catfish, 
which  was  caught  on  the  Rappahannocl<  River  on  October  2,  1 992,  still  stands. 


The  State  Record  for  white  catfish  is 
held  by  Thomas  Elkins.  He  caught  his  7- 
pound,  6-ounce  prized  fish  in  Western 
Branch  Reservoir  on  March  24,  1 992. 

catfish  by  almost  3  pounds  while 
bass  fishing  with  live  minnows  in 
Western  Branch  Reservoir  near  Suf- 
folk. His  record  fish  weighed  7 
pounds,  6  ounces.  What's  a  white 
catfish  you  say?  Aside  from  bull- 
heads and  madtoms,  it's  the  only 
catfish  species  that  is  native  to  most 
of  Virginia  (flathead,  blue  and  chan- 
nel catfish  ivere  stocked).  White  cat- 
fish don't  grow  nearly  as  large  as  the 
other  catfish  species  {as  evidenced  by 
the  much  lower  state  record  weight). 
But,  they're  still  good  to  eat  and  pro- 
vide good  angling  opportunities 
where  they  occur.  White  catfish  are 
distinguished  from  these  other  cat- 
fish species  by  their  large  heads  and 
slightly  forked  tails.  As  you  can  see 
in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Elkin's  fish,  they 
are  gray  on  top  and  white  under- 
neath. 

Striped  Bass 

Morone  saxatilis 

Next  to  catfish,  the  heaviest  state 
record  belongs  to  James  Davis  for  his 
53-pound,  7-ounce  striped  bass 
caught  in  Leesville  Reservoir  on 
March  16,  2000.  His  is  one  of  those 
"last  cast  of  the  day"  stories. 
Leesville  is  one  of  Mr.  Davis'  favorite 
places  to  fish.  He  and  a  couple  of 
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On  March  1 6,  2000,  while  fishing 
Leesville  Reservoir,  James  Davis  decid 
ed  to  make  one  last  cast  of  the  day 
only  to  find  he  would  hook  and 
land  Virginias  State  Record 
striped  bass  that  would 
push  the  scales  to  53 
pounds,  7  ounces. 


buddies  had  spent  most  of  that  raw 
spring  day  fishing  for  walleye  and 
smallmouth  bass.  They  were  wet, 
cold  and  ready  to  hang  it  up.  But,  on 
the  way  back  to  the  boat  ramp,  Mr. 
Davis  just  couldn't  resist  stopping  to 
take  a  coviple  of  casts  at  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite striper  holes.  On  what  was  to 
be  his  last  cast,  his  Bomber  Long  A 
crankbait  hooked  into  something 
big.  The  fish  took  off  on  a  blistering 
am  that  ripped  well  over  100  yards 
of  line  off  his  reel.  He'd  caught  many 
stripers  in  the  20-  to  30-pound  range 
before,  but  this  felt  like  the  one  that 
would  finally  put  him  over  that  40- 
pound  barrier.  He  says  he  never 
dreamed  it  would  be  over  50 
pounds,  and  the  thought  of  a  state 
record  never  entered  his  mind. 
Using  his  prior  experience  with 
large  fish,  he  skillfully  brought  the 
fish  to  the  boat  in  about  15  minutes. 
He  immediately  headed  for  the 
nearest  Game  Checking  Station, 
where  the  fish  weighed  in  at  54 
pounds  on  an  old  beam-type  scale. 
They  weren't  sure  that  this  scale  was 
certified  for  legal  trade  (as  it  turned 
out  it  was),  however,  so  Mr.  Davis, 
fearing  that  his  catch  might  not  be 
certified,  took  his  fish  to  a  store  near- 
by. There,  the  local  game  warden 
witnessed  the  official  weigh-in.  He 
took  it  to  the  VDGIF  Office  in  Forest 
the  next  day  so  that  a  fisheries  biolo- 
gist could  verify  the  species  as  re- 
quired by  program  rules.  The  fish 
was  confirmed  to  be  a  striped  bass. 


but  the  stomach  felt  like  it  contained 
some  large  objects.  Iri  cases  such  as 
this,  program  rules  require  that  the 
angler  allow  the  biologist  to  inspect 
the  fish's  stomach  to  verify  that  it 
does  not  contain  any  artificial  food 
or  unnatural  objects  that  would  in- 
flate the  fish's  weight.  Well,  guess 
what  they  found  out?  It  was  a  female 
that  had  large  ovaries  loaded  with 
millions  of  eggs.  But  that's  not  all; 
two  partially  digested  14-inch  carp 
were  found  in  the  stomach.  Can  you 
believe  that?  After  dining  on  several 
pounds  of  carp,  it  was  still  looking 
for  another  meal.  What  a  glutton! 
With  Mr.  Davis'  permission,  an 
otolith  (ear  bone)  was  removed  from 
the  fish  so  that  it  could  be  aged.  Like 
a  tree,  an  otolith  contains  a  visible 
ring  for  each  year  of  life.  This  fish 
was  estimated  to  be  24  years  old 
when  it  was  caught!  That  means  it 
was  spawned  in  1975,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  years  that  striped  bass 
were  stocked  in  Virginia.  All  in  all, 
quite  a  fish  story!  His  fish  comfort- 
ably exceeded  the  previous  record 
striper,  a  49-pound,  4-ounce  fish 
landed  from  Smith 
Mountain  Lake  by 
Robert  Burgess  on 
April  10, 1999. 
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Striped  Bass 
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Common  Carp 

Cyprinus  carpio 

Although  many  anglers  turn  their 
noses  up  at  them,  common  carp  can 
provide  some  of  the  most  exciting 
angling  aiiywhere.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  just  ask  Jeffrey  Graham,  the 
current  State  Record  holder.  He's 
probably  glad  that  he  caught  his 
record  49-pound,  4-ounce  carp  from 
shore,  because  if  he  had  been  fishing 
from  a  boat,  that  fish  might  still  be 
dragging  him  around  Lake  Prince. 
Landing  such  a  fish  using  only  8- 
pound  test  Une  was  an  amazing  feat 
that  deserves  recognition.  Iii  fact,  for 
that  line  class,  his  catch  beats  both 
the  current  North  American  record 
of  40  pounds  as  recognized  by  the 
National  Fresh  Water  Fishing  Hall  of 
Fame  and  the  current  IGFA  World 
Record  of  48  pounds.  Too  bad  he 
didn't  also  submit  his  catch  for  those 
records.  Although  Mr.  Graham's 
carp  is  the  third  longest  standing 
state  record,  having  been  caught  on 
June  25, 1986,  there  are  probably  big- 
ger common  carp  out  there  waiting 
to  be  caught.  How  do  we  know  this? 
We  don't  for  sure,  but  the  historic 
record  is  60  pounds,  caught  by  Ben 
Topham  in  a  private  lake  on  July  5, 
1970. 


Ronnie  Underwoods  (right)  54-/.>  inch, 
45-pound  musky  was  caught  while 
fishing  on  the  New  River,  on  July  30, 
1989. 

Muskellunge 

Esox  masquinongif 

The  muskellunge  (musky)  is  ar- 
guably the  "toothiest"  freshwater  fish 
in  the  world.  Also  one  of  the  largest 
freshwater  fish  species  in  North 
America,  it's  consid- 
ered to  be  among  the 
most  difficult  to  get  to 
the  boat.  Among  musky 
anglers,  there's  an  old 
rule  of  thumb  that  says 
it  takes  about  100 
hours  of  fishing  or 
1000  casts  to  land 
one  muskie.  You 
may  tie  into  more 
than  that,  but 


it's  difficult  to  keep  a  hook  in  that 
toothy,  bony  mouth  long  enough  to 
boat  one  of  these  bruisers.  And  if 
you're  lucky  enough  to  hook  one, 
well,  you  still  have  to  hope  that  your 
Une  and  leader  are  tough  enough  to 
survive  its  slashing  teeth  and  fero- 
cious runs.  Ronnie  Underwood  is 
one  of  a  select  group  of  anglers  who 
have  had  the  thrill  and  exhibited  the 
skill  to  land  a  huge  musky.  While 
fishing  on  the  New  River  on  July  30, 
1989,  he  boated  the  new  State 
Record,  a  54  Vi-inch  fish  weighing  45 
pounds.  The  fact  that  he  caught  this 
fish  on  a  Vs-ounce  yellow  Rooster 
Tail  using  12-pound  test  line  makes 
his  feat  all  the  more  amazing!  Obvi- 
ously, he  wasn't  fishing  for  musky 
with  that  setup.  Ronnie,  his  wife, 
and  another  fishing  buddy  had  actu- 
ally been  fishing  all  day  long  for 
smallmouth  bass  and  whatever  else 
would  hit.  They  had  two  stringers  of 
bass  and  sunfish  hanging  off  of  their 


homemade  14-foot  boat,  and  Ronnie 
thinks  that  seeing  all  those  tasty 
morsels  may  have  teased  his  record 
musky  into  a  feeding  mood.  The 
brute  pulled  the  amazed  anglers  and 
their  boat  all  over  the  New  River  for 
quite  a  while  before  they  got  a  good 
enough  look  at  it  to  discover  that  it 
was  a  musky  and  not  a  flathead  cat- 
fish as  they  had  originally  thought. 
The  battle  lasted  for  40  minutes,  but 
then  things  really  got  tough. 
How  were  they  going  to  get 
this  thing  in  the  boat?  They 
knew  their  little  landing  net 
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Muskellunge 


was  inadequate  for  such  a  huge  fish, 
but  what  choice  did  they  have?  Not 
surprisingly,  when  his  buddy 
slipped  the  net  over  the  fish's  head,  it 
bolted  and  left  him  holding  nothing 
but  the  handle.  What  now?  Luckily 
for  Ronnie,  his  buddy  had  attended 
the  MacGyver-Rube  Goldberg 
School  of  Ingenuity.  He  fashioned 
their  bow  line  into  a  noose,  slipped  it 
over  the  fish's  head  and  under  its  gill 
covers,  and  hauled  it  in.  The  monster 
musky  was  not  happy  about  this  lat- 
est development.  It  went  nuts,  de- 
stroying a  cooler  and  rearranging 
the  contents  of  the  boat  to  its  liking. 
After  the  fish  settled  down,  the  crew 
headed  for  the  boat  ramp.  It  took 
them  several  hours  to  find  a  State- 
certified  scale  capable  of  weighing 
such  a  large  fish.  Ronnie's  musky 
record,  which  surpassed  the  previ- 
ous record  by  a  whopping  9  pounds, 
has  stood  for  almost  14  years.  It 
looks  like  it'll  be  tough  to  beat. 


George  Wood  Jr!5  3 1  -pound,  4-ounce 
northern  pike  was  caught  in  Motts  Run 
Reservoir  while  fishing  for  catfish. 

Northern  Pike 

Esox  luciiis 

Let's  continue  with  a  close  cousin 
of  the  musky,  the  northern  pike. 
Like  musky,  it  is  not  native  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  populations  have  been  es- 
tablished and  maintained  through 
stocking  at  several  lakes  in  the  State. 
Although  it  doesn't  grow  quite  as 
large  as  musky,  it's  still  one  of  the 


largest  freshwater  fish  in  Virginia. 
George  Wood  Jr.  holds  the  current 
Virginia  record  with  a  31-pound,  4- 
ounce  pike  he  caught  in  Motts  Run 
Reservoir  on  July  24,  1994.  Mr. 
Wood's  pike  surpassed  the  previous 
record  by  more  than  3  pounds!  He 
was  actually  fishing  for  catfish,  not 
pike,  when  he  caught  his  record.  But 
that's  not  the  most  interesting  part  of 
this  story.  It's  the  bait  he  was  using: 
chicken  livers!  That's  right,  he 
caught  a  state-record  pike  on  chick- 
en livers!!  That's  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  fishing  so  much  fun.  You 
never  really  know  what  you  might 
catch 

Chain  Pickerel 

Esox  iiiger 

The  final  member  of  the  pike  fam- 
ily for  which  we  have  a  state  record 
is  chain  pickerel.  Mr.  Reginald  L. 
White  holds  the  current  record  for  a 
7-pound,  10-ounce  fish  that  he 
caught  in  Lake  Shawnee,  a  private 
pond  in  Powhatan  County,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1996.  He  caught  this  fish 
using  a  Bomber  Long  A  crankbait, 
the  same  lure  used  to  catch  the  state 
record  striped  bass.  It  was  an  espe- 
cially rewarding  catch  because  he 
was  using  only  2-pound  test  line, 
and  this  qualified  his  fish  for  an 
IGFA  world  record  in  that  line  class. 
Seven  years  later  he  stills  holds  that 
record.  The  historical  record  pickerel 
was  a  couple  of  ounces  heavier  than 
Mr.  White's  fish.  It  weighed  7 
pounds,  12  ounces  and  was  caught 
by  Glenn  C.  Williams  in  Douthat 
Lake  on  January  26,  1974.  One  final 
note  of  interest;  a  12-inch  partially 


Northern  Pike 


digested  largemouth  bass  was 
found  in  the  stomach  of  Mr.  White's 
pickerel.  Without  that  bass  in  its 
stomach,  his  fish  would  not  have 
out-weighed  the  previous  record 
pickerel  (7  pounds,  8  ounces).  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  "I'd  rather  be  lucky 
than  good."  Mr.  White  is  glad  that 
his  pickerel  was  still  hungry  after 
such  a  big  meal! 


Reginald  Whites,  7-pound  1 0-ounce 
chain  pickerel,  is  not  only  a  State 
Record,  but  he  qualified  for  a  2- 
pound  line  class  IGFA  world  record. 
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The  current  State  Record  for  the  very  toothy  longnose  gar  is  held  by 
Roger  Beaver  and  was  caught  May  28,  1 987,  in  Lake  Prince.  It  weighed 
25  pounds,  2  ounces. 


Longnose  Gar 


Longnose  Gar 

Lepisosteus  osseus 

Next  is  a  rather  obscure  fish  that 
folks  don't  know  too  much  about, 
the  longnose  gar.  Alligator  sightings 
in  Virginia  generally  turn  out  to  be 
gar.  This  mistake  is  understandable, 
however,  given  that  gar  often  attain 
lengths  exceeding  4  feet,  have  a  long 
slender  body  shape,  have  a  habit  of 
floating  still  at  the  water's  surface, 
frequently  gulp  air  to  supply  their 
primitive  lungs,  and  have  a  set  of 
choppers  that  most  gators  can  only 
dream  about.  The  current  State 
Record,  a  25-pound,  2-ounce,  56.5- 
inch  brute,  was  caught  by  Mr.  Roger 
Beaver  in  Lake  Prince  near  Suffolk 
on  May  28,  1987.  This  fish  exceeded 
the  previous  record  by  almost  3  Vi 
pounds.  Roger  was  bass  fishing  with 
a  silver  and  black  Rapala  when  he 
latched  onto  what  he  thought  was  a 
iiice  size  striped  bass  (he  had  caught 
them  there  in  the  past).  The  fish  im- 


mediately took  off  on  a  long  run,  and 
with  only  10-pound  test  line,  there 
wasn't  much  that  Roger  could  do  to 
stop  it.  Since  he  couldn't  beat  it,  he 
decided  to  join  it  and  go  for  a  little 
run  himself.  Using  his  trolling 
motor,  he  stayed  with  the  fish  until  it 
got  tired  of  dragging  him  around.  It 
finally  rolled  up  so  he  could  see  it, 
and  to  his  surprise  it  wasn't  a  striper, 
but  a  gar  of  monstrous  proportions! 
He  had  caught  large  gar  before,  and 
had  always  cut  the  line  to  release 
them  rather  than  risk  having  the 
flesh  ripped  off  of  a  finger  while  try- 
ing to  retrieve  a  lure  from  that  gator- 
like set  of  choppers.  But  thinking 
that  this  might  be  a  record  fish,  he 
decided  to  try  to  land  it. .  .by  himself! 
He  was  fishing  alone,  so  he  didn't 
have  much  choice.  Although  he  was- 
n't at  all  sure  that  this  56-inch  behe- 
moth could  be  landed  by  one  per- 
son, he  grabbed  his  landing  net, 
which  was  nowhere  near  deep 
enough,  and  tried  to  scoop  the  fish 


head-first.  It  bolted  forward,  break- 
ing the  line  and  piercing  the  net  with 
its  teeth.  Luckily,  the  net  temporari- 
ly lodged  behind  the  gills,  giving 
Roger  just  enough  time  to  grab  its 
tail  with  his  free  hand  and  haul  it 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  was  all  worth  it;  his  fish  did 
end  up  breaking  the  state  record.  Be- 
cause he  had  no  plans  to  keep  the 
fish,  which  was  already  dead  when 
certified,  he  donated  it  to  the  VDGIF. 
It  has  been  mounted  and  is  on  dis- 
play at  our  Chesapeake  Office.  Gar 
put  up  a  great  fight  if  you  can  keep 
'em  on  the  hook,  which  is  difficult 
with  that  toothy,  bony  jaw.  Some  gar 
anglers  have  a  secret  weapon  for 
overcoming  this  problem... panty 
hose.  That's  right,  panty  hose!  They 
wrap  a  little  piece  around  the  bait  or 
hang  it  on  the  hook.  When  a  gar 
strikes  the  bait,  its  teeth  get  tangled 
in  the  panty  hose  and  it  generally 
can't  get  off.  Give  it  a  try  some  time; 
it  works. 
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Bowfin 

Amia  calva 

Bowfin  is  a  primitive  fish  also 
known  as  grindle,  grinnel,  mudfish, 
and  blackfish.  Because  this  record 
has  been  vacant  since  the  State 
Record  Program  rules  were  estab- 
lished in  1985,  the  15-pound  mini- 
mum entry  weight  was  reduced  to 
13  pounds  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
This  new  minimum  should  be  at- 
tainable because  our  agency  typical- 
ly gives  out  at  least  a  couple  of  An- 
gler Awards  for  fish  of  this  size  each 
year.  The  historic  record  of  17 
pounds,  8  ounces  was  caught  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Cutright  in  Chickahominy 
Reservoir  way  back  on  November 
14,  1964.  That's  only  4  pounds  less 
than  the  current  IGFA  All-Tackle 
World  Record,  so  that  one's  proba- 
bly going  to  be  tough  to  beat.  For 
more  information  about  this  inter- 
esting "living  fossil,"  check  out  the 
February  2003  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine. 

Walleye 

Stizostedion  vitreum 

Let's  move  on  to  what  many  an- 
glers consider  the  tastiest  freshwater 
fish  in  Virginia,  the  perch  family. 
Walleye  is  the  largest  member  of  this 


family,  and  Anthony  Duncan  holds 
the  current  State  Record  for  a  15- 
pound,  15-ounce  whopper  caught  in 
the  New  River  on  December  15, 
2000.  Anthony  is  one  of  those  die- 
hards  who  ventures  out  when  the 
fishing's  best,  regardless  of  the 
weather.  He  and  his  fishirig  buddy, 
who  Anthony  claims  has  caught 
more  citation  walleye  than  anybody 
in  Virginia,  were  wading  after  dark 
in  the  New  River's  40+  degree  water 
in  pursuit  of  their  quarry.  Now  that's 
dedication,  and  it  paid  off!  He 


caught  the  fish  using  a  Rapala 
Husky  Jerk  and  8-pound  test  line. 
Having  already  caught  several  tro- 
phy-sized walleye  earlier  that  week, 
he  knew  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  fish 
that  it  had  a  chance  to  break  the 
record.  And  it  did,  by  about  %  of  a 
pound.  But,  it  didn't  top  the  liistori- 
cal  record  of  22  pounds,  8  ounces, 
also  from  the  New  River,  caught  by 
R.  G.  Barrett  on  August  20,  1973. 
That  fish  was  a  mere  3  ounces  less 
than  the  current  All-Tackle  North 
American  and  World  records!  Wow! 


Another  impressive  State  Record  that  has  come  from  the  New  River  is  a  15- 
pound,  1 5-  ounce  walleye,  caught  by  Anthony  Duncan  on  December  1 5,  2000. 


Bowfin 


Sauger 

Stizostedion  canadense 

Sauger  is  a  relatively  new  addi- 
tion to  the  State  Record  Program, 
and  as  of  this  writing,  the  record  was 
still  vacant.  Many  of  you  are  proba- 
bly wondering  "What's  a  sauger"? 
This  species  looks  amazingly  similar 
to  walleye.  Probably  the  easiest  way 
to  differentiate  the  two  is  to  look  at 
the  dorsal  fin.  Sauger  have  obvious 
dark  spots  on  the  dorsal  fin,  whereas 
spots  are  absent  on  a  walleye's  dor- 
sal. Sauger  are  found  only  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  For 
information  on  how  and  where  to 
fish  for  sauger,  visit  the  VDGIF  Web 
site  (wwiv.dgif.state.va.us). 

Yellow  Perch 

Percaflavescens 

Yellow  perch,  or  raccoon  perch  as 
they're  frequently  called,  are  found 
in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats  from 
tidal  rivers  to  mountain  reservoirs. 
Although  not  a  large  fish,  they're  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  tastiest.  Tim 
Austin  holds  the  current  State 
Record  for  a  2-pound,  7-ounce  perch 
that  he  landed  from  Lake  Moomaw 
near  Covington  on  March,  20,  1999. 
He  was  actually  crappie  fishing  at 
the  time  the  record  perch  hit  his  2- 
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inch  white  grub.  His  fish  beat  the 
previous  record,  also  caught  in  Lake 
Moomaw,  by  a  few  ounces.  Interest- 
ingly, that  previous  record  perch  was 
actually  caught  by  one  of  Mr. 
Austin's  fishing  buddies,  Donald 
Crouse,  Jr.  On  top  of  that,  Mr.  Grouse 
was  fishing  within  sight  of  Mr. 
Austin  when  he  caught  the  fish  that 
beat  his  record,  and  he  even  weighed 
it  for  him  on  his  boat.  We're  sur- 
prised Mr.  Crouse  didn't  "acciden- 
tally" drop  Mr.  Austin's  perch  over 
the  side,  if  you  catch  our  drift. 

Largemouth  Bass 

Micropterus  salmoides 

OK,  by  now,  many  of  you  black 
bass  anglers  are  probably  asking 
"When  are  they  going  to  get  to  the 
most  popular  species... largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass?"  Well,  here 
we  go.  Mr.  Richard  Tate  holds  both 
the  historical  and  current  records  for 
largemouth  bass  because  his  fish 
met  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
vised program  even  though  it  hadn't 
gone  into  effect  yet.  He  caught  his 
16-pound,  4-ounce  bass  using  a 
white  bumble  bee  spinner  bait  in 
Lake  Conner  (Halifax  County)  on 
April  16,  1985.  It  was  "only"  26.3 
inches  long,  but  it  had  a  girth  of  23.25 
inches...that  was  one  fat  bass!  Dur- 


ing the  late  1990s,  several  bass  in  the 
16-pound  range  were  caught  from 
Briery  Creek  Lake  near  Farmville, 
but  none  could  overtake  Mr.  Tate's 
record.  Briery  continues  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent fishery  for  trophy  large- 
mouth, and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  it  eventually  produces  a  new 
record. 


Way  back  on  April  16,  1 985,  Richard  Tate 
managed  to  capture  the  title  of  catching 
the  biggest  largemouth  bass  in  Virginia.  It 
was  caught  in  Lake  Conner  and  weighed 
a  whopping  1 6  pounds,  4  ounces. 


Smallmouth  Bass 

Micropterus  dolomieu 

The  most  recent  State  Record  (as 
"of  this  writing)  was  set  by  Donald 
Eaton,  Jr.  for  his  8-pound,  1 -ounce 
smallmouth  bass  caught  on  March 
*vl2,  2003  while  bank  fishing  in  the 
New  River.  Donald's  fish  broke  one 
of  the  longest  standing  records;  John 
Justice's  7-pound,  6.75-ounce  bass 
was  caught  in  the  New  River  17 
years  ago.  It  also  broke  the  historic 
record  of  8  pounds  caught  in  Clay  tor 
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Lake  way  back  on  May  22, 1964,  by 
C.  A.  Garay  Donald,  who  used  a 
Strike  King  38  Special  to  fool  his 
record  breaker,  took  great  care  to 
keep  his  fish  alive  and  healthy  until 
it  had  been  certified  so  he  could  re- 
lease it  back  into  the  river.  Apparent- 
ly, he  did  a  great  job,  because  his  fish 
was  caught  by  cinother  angler  at  the 
same  location  a  few  days  later.  How 


Spotted  Bass 

Microptenis  punctulatus 

The  final  black  bass  species  that 
we  have  a  state  record  for  is  spotted 
bass.  This  is  a  relatively  obscure 
species  that  is  native  only  to  the 
western  tip  of  the  State,  but  has  been 
transplanted  to  a  few  locations  else- 


where. It  is  easily  confused  with 
largemouth  bass,  with  the  only  obvi- 
ous differences  being  the  sUghtly 
shorter  jaw,  black-spotted  lower- 
side  and  belly,  and  tooth  patch  on 
the  tongue.  Ironically,  when  Mike 
Ritter  caught  the  current  record  from 
Clay  tor  Lake  on  July  29,  1993,  he 
knew  it  was  a  spotted  bass  and  he 
knew  it  was  a  nice  size  one,  but  he 


do  we  know  it  was  the  same  fish?  Be- 
cause the  owner  of  the  nearby  bait 
store  who  weighed  Donald's  fish 
said  it  had  the  same  unique  color 
pattern  and  gargantuan  dimensions. 
Unfortunately  for  the  angler,  folks 
on  the  scene  figured  that  the  same 
fish  couldn't  be  submitted  for  the 
same  record  again  (NOT  TRUE!),  so 
the  angler  released  this  fish... again. 
That's  one  lucky  fish,  except  for  the 
fact  that  his  jaw  had  to  be  getting  a 
little  sore!  He  or  she  is  probably  still 
out  there  right  now,  waiting  to  be 
caught  again.  And  who  knows  how 
big  it  is  now!  So,  any  of  you  small- 
mouth  anglers  who  want  to  get  your 
name  in  the  record  books,  now's 
your  chance.  New  River... Giles 
County...  go  for  it! 
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By  now  you  might  be  seeing  a  pattern 
when  it  comes  to  big  fish  and  the  New 
River.  Another  prized  catch  from  this 
awesome  fishery  is  Donald  Eaton!s 
State  Record  smallmouth  bass  that 
weighed  in  at  8  pounds,  1  ounce.  It 
was  caught  March  1 2,  2003. 


Smallmouth  Bass 


had  no  idea  it  was  a  potential  record. 
When  someone  told  him  that  he 
might  have  a  record  fish,  he  immedi- 
ately froze  it  until  one  of  our  fisheries 
biologists  could  confirm  the  weight 
and  species.  His  3-pound,  10-ounce 
fish,  caught  on  a  plastic  worm,  was 
indeed  a  the  new  record.  In  fact,  it 
was  and  still  is  the  only  entry  we've 
had  for  this  species  since  the  record 
program  was  revised  during  1985  (a 
three-pound  minimum  was  re- 
quired to  qualify).  Considering  the 
lack  of  entries  for  this  species  during 
the  last  18  years,  breaking  this  record 
may  seem  almost  impossible.  But, 
the  historical  record,  caught  by  Joe 
Friend  in  Flannagan  Reservoir  on 
March  31,  1976,  is  a  whopping  6 
pounds,  10  ounces.  So,  don't  give 
up! 


The  current  State  Record  for  white  bass  is 
held  by  Ron  Sprouse.  It  was  caught  in  Lake 
Orange,  June  31,1 989  and  weighed  6 
pounds,  1 3  ounces. 

White  Bass 

Morone  chrysops 

The  current  state  record  white 
bass  caused  quite  a  stir.  It  was  caught 
by  Ron  Sprouse  in  Lake  Orange  near 
the  Town  of  Orange  on  July  31, 1989. 
Mr.  Sprouse  used  a  spinner  bait  to 
fool  his  6-pound,  13-ounce  fish.  A 
white  bass  of  this  size  had  never 
been  reported  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  top  it  off,  this  species  had 
never  been  found  in  Lake  Orange  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  York  River 
drainage.  Because  of  its  size,  many 
anglers  and  biologists  believed  it  to 
be  a  white  bass-striped  bass  hybrid. 
This  was  not  out  of  the  question  be- 
cause these  hybrids  were  being  pro- 


duced at  the  VDGIF's  Brookneal 
Hatchery  (now  called  Vic  Thomas 
Striped  Bass  Hatchery)  and  stocked 
across  Virginia  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional freshwater  sport  fish  for  an- 
glers. Even  though  none  had  know- 
ingly been  stocked  in  Lake  Orange,  it 
is  possible,  although  unlikely,  that 
one  "hitched  a  ride"  to  the  Lake 
when  other  species  were  being 
stocked.  It's  also  possible  that  an  an- 
gler put  it  in  the  Lake.  Regardless, 
the  fish  was  studied  intensively  by 
biologists  and  geneticists  from  sev- 
eral organizations  before  DN A  map- 
ping finally  confirmed  that  it  was, 
indeed,  a  white  bass.  Not  only  did 
this  fish  set  the  State  Record  for  Vir- 
ginia, it's  also  the  current  AH-Tackle 
World  Record  as  recognized  by  the 
IGFA.  Not  surprisingly,  it  dwarfs 
Virginia's  historical  record  white 
bass  of  4  pounds,  7  ounces,  which 
was  caught  by  Dean  Martin  (no,  not 
the  same  one  you're  thinking  of)  in 
Occoquan  Reservoir  on  April  8, 
1978. 

White  Perch 

Morone  americana 

The  white  perch  is  a  member  of 
striped  bass  family,  not  the  perch 
family  as  the  name  implies.  Jimmy 
Roper  holds  the  current  State  Record 
for  a  2-pound,  8-ounce  perch  that  he 
caught  in  Lake  Prince  near  Suffolk 
on  April  30,  1995.  He  was  actually 
fishing  for  redear  sunfish  (shell- 
crackers)  using  red  wigglers  at  the 


time  of  his  catch.  His  perch  easily 
cleared  the  previous  record  by  7 
ounces  and  the  historical  record  of  2 


Jimmy  Roper  holds  the  current  State 
Record  for  a  2-pound,  8-ounce  white 
perch  that  he  caught  in  Lake  Prince,  April 
30,  1995. 

pounds,  4  ounces  caught  by  R.  Shoe- 
maker in  Lake  Smith  near  Norfolk 
International  Airport  on  November 
21, 1984. 


Sunfish 


There  are  numerous  species  of 
sunfish  in  Virginia,  including 
bluegill  (Lepomis  macrochirus),  redear 
sunfish  (Lepomis  microlophus)  (a.k.a. 
shellcrackers),  pumpkinseed  (Lqj- 
omis  gihhosus),  redbreast  sunfish 
(Lepomis  auritus),  and  green  sunfish 
(Lqwmis  cyanellus).  They  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  apart,  especially  to  the  un- 
trained eye.  So,  to  alleviate  potential 
confusion,  these  species  have  been 
collectively  categorized  as  "sunfish" 
in  the  State  Record  Program.  Be- 
cause they  are  known  to  grow  to  the 
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White  Perch 


largest  sizes  of  any  of  these  sunfish 
species,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  re- 
dear  sunfish  holds  the  current  record 
for  this  category.  Can  you  even  imag- 
ine a  4-pound  12-ounce  sunfish? 
Well,  that's  the  current  record,  and  it 
was  caught  by  Michael  Mills  in  a  pri- 
vate pond  near  Roanoke  on  April  27, 
1986.  He  was  fishing  with  night 
crawlers  when  the  monster  14-inch 
fish  hit.  It  topped  both  of  the  histori- 


On  April  24,  1 994,  while  fishing  in  a  pri- 
vate pond,  little  4-year  old  Justin  Elliot 
caught  a  4-pound,  1 0-ounce  crappie  that 
still  stands  as  the  current  State  Record. 

cal  records  for  sunfish,  which  were 
also  caught  in  private  ponds;  the  4- 
pound,  8-ounce  bluegill  caught  by 
Thomas  Jones  on  February  7,  1970, 
and  the  4-pound,  8-ounce  redear 
surifish  caught  by  Gene  Ball  on  June 
19,  1970.  This  one's  probably  going 
to  be  tough  to  beat  because  huge  re- 
dear  sunfish  typically  come  from  the 
more  southerly  states  where  the 
growing  season  is  longer. 


Crappie 


The  crappie  record  is  next.  There 
are  two  species  of  crappie,  black  (Po- 
moxis  nigromaculatus)  and  white  (Po- 
moxis  annularis),  and  both  occur  in 
Virginia.  Due  to  the  possibility  of  hy- 
bridization and  resulting  difficulty 
with  identification,  the  State  Record 
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Program  recognizes  crappie  as  one 
category.  The  story  behind  the  cur- 
rent record  crappie  generated  media 
attention  across  the  country!  Justin 
Elliot  was  only  4  years  old  when  he 
caught  his  4-pound,  10-ounce 
record  crappie  in  a  private  pond  in 
Mecklenburg  County  on  April  24, 
1994.  That's  not  a  misprint;  it 
weighed  4  pounds,  10  ounces!  Justin 
caught  the  fish  using  a  live  minnow 
on  his  first  cast  of  the  day  with  his 
30-inch  long  Snoopy  rod.  While  his 
parents  were  fetching  their  own 
fishing  gear,  they  heard  him  yelling 
"I've  got  something. ..help  me 
daddy!"  By  the  time  dad  got  back  to 
the  water,  an  excited  Justin  had  al- 
ready reeled  the  fish  to  the  water's 
edge.  Not  only  did  this  break  the 
previous  State  Record  by  7  ounces,  it 
was  2  ounces  larger  than  the  IGFA 
All-tackle  World  Record.  Ironically, 
that  record  fish,  caught  by  Carl  Her- 
ring on  March  1,  1981,  also  came 
from  Mecklenburg  County  (Buggs 
Island  Lake).  Imagine  that,  a  4-year- 
olci  with  a  Snoopy  rod  beating  a  13- 
year-old  world  record!  Justin  was  a 
guest  on  the  Jay  Leno  Show  after 
catching  his  State  and  World  record 
fish.  His  story  was  picked  up  and 
printed  by  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines all  across  the  country. 

Roanoke  Bass 

Ambloplite  cnvifrons 

Bobby  Barnette  was  fishing 
for  anything  that  would 
hit  a  minnow  in  Smith 
Mountain  Lake  when 
he  landed  his  state 
record  2-pound,  6- 
^i*fice  Roanoke  bass  on 
M%  2,  1988.  Roanoke 


bass?  What's  that?  It's  a  very  close 
relative  to  the  rock  bass.  In  Virginia, 
Roanoke  bass  are  native  only  to  the 
Roanoke  and  Chowan  river 
drainages. 


The  State  Record  for  Roanoke  bass  is  held 
by  Bobby  Barnette  and  was  caught  in 
Smith  Mountain  Lake  on  May  2,  1 988.  It 
weighed  2  pounds,  6  ounces. 

Rock  Bass 

Ambloplites  rupestris 

Rock  bass  also  occur  in  the 
Roanoke  River  drainage  and  are 
common  across  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  The  current  rock  bass 
record  belongs  to  Larry  Ball,  who 
caught  his  2-pound,  2-ounce  fish 
with  a  night  crawler  in  Laurel  Bed 
Lake  near  Lebanon  on  May  17, 1986. 
Because  these  two  species  and  their 
record  weights  are  so  similar,  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  catch  one 
that  exceeds  2  pounds,  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  the 
weight  and  identity  cer- 
■^  titied  so  you  don't  over- 

look a  potential  record 
rock  bass. 
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Black  Crappie 


At  1 4  pounds,  1 2  ounces  the  State 
Record  brown  trout  goes  to  Mike  Perkins. 
It  was  caught  in  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Holston  River  on  May  24,  1 990. 

Brown  Trout 

Salmo  trutta 

All  right,  we've  kept  you  trout  en- 
thusiasts in  suspense  long  enough. 
The  current  State  Rrecord  brown 
trout  of  14  pounds,  12  ounces  be- 
longs to  Mike  Shane  Perkins.  This 
trout  was  almost  31  inches  long!  He 
caught  it  in  the  South  Fork  Holston 
River  on  May  24,  1990  using  a  Joe 
Fly,  which  is  actually  not  a  fly,  but  a 
spinner.  It  comfortably  exceeded  the 
previous  record  by  2  pounds,  but 
did  not  overtake  the  historical  record 
18-pound,  11-ounce  "brownie" 
caught  by  William  W.  Nease  in  the 
Smith  River  on  June  22,  1979.  That 
one's  going  to  be  very  hard  to  beat! 

Rainbow  Trout 

Oncorhynchus  mykiss 

Michael  Lowe  holds  the  current 
record  for  rainbow  trout.  His  14- 
pound,  7-ounce  fish  was  caught  in 
Greer's  Trout  Pond  at  Chilhowie  on 
June  28, 1993.  Mr.  Lowe  was  only  15 
years  old  at  the  time,  so  this  was  a  re- 
ally exciting  experience  for  him.  He 
used  Berkeley  Power  Bait  to  fool  his 
record  fish.  It  exceeded  the  previous 
record  by  almost  2  pounds. 

Brook  Trout 

Salvelinus  fontinalis 

One  of  the  longest  standing  State 
Records  is  for  brook  trout,  the  only 
"native"  trout  in  Virginia.  The  record 
"brookie"  weighed  5  pounds,  10 
ounces  and  was  caught  in  Big  Stony 
Creek  near  Edinburg  by  Greg  Om- 
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dorff  on  October  22,  1987.  This  was 
one  heck  of  a  trout  to  come  out  of  a 
stream  that  is  only  about  20  feet 
wide!  It  was  taken  on  a  small  silver 
flatfish,  a  lure  that  Mr.  Omdorff  says 
no  one  uses  for  stream  trout  fishing 
anymore.  If  you  can  find  one,  you 
might  want  to  try  it.  This  was  the 
biggest  brook  trout  he  had  ever 
caught,  but  he  had  no  idea  it  was  a 
potential  record.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  he  wanted  to  have  it  mounted  to 
go  along  with  mounts  of  his  biggest 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  so  he 
froze  it.  He  knew  it  was  a  trophy- 
sized  fish,  so  he  sent  in  a  citation  ap- 


mounting,  he  was  able  to  have  its 
weight  and  identity  verified  by  a 
fisheries  biologist.  It  easily  topped 
the  previous  record  of  4  pounds,  14 
ounces. 

That's  it;  we've  covered  all  26 
species  for  which  we  maintain  state 
records.  We  hope  you've  enjoyed 
seeing  these  huge  fish  and  the  sto- 
ries that  go  along  with  them.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  new  state 
records  swimming  around  out  there 
as  we  speak.  So,  go  get  'em!  Maybe 
when  we  repeat  this  article  again  in 
20  years,  your  catch  will  be  one  of 
the  "big fish  making  big  stories."    D 


On  October  22,  1987,  Greg  Orndorff  caught  a  record  5-pound,  1 0-ounce  brook 
trout  from  the  cool  waters  of  Big  Stony  Creek,  near  Edinburg. 


plication  to  the  VDGIF.  Shortly 
thereafter,  someone  from  the  De- 
partment called  him  to  let  him  know 
that  his  fish  was  a  potential  state 
record.  Because  he  had  frozen  it  for 


Dean  Foioler  is  a  fisheries  biologist  ivith 
VDGIF  and  is  the  current  chairman  of  the 
State  Record  Freshzvater  Fish  Program. 
Ed  Steinkoenig  is  a  fisheries  biologist  with 
VDGIF  and  is  the  past  chairman  of  the 
State  Record  Freshzvater  Fish  Program. 
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Rainbow  Trout 
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H^  ^M   ot  any  dead  trees  standing  in  your  yard?  Most 
^■P^    people  don't  think  twice  about  cutting  them 
down,  because  these  trees  are  often  perceived  as  aestheti- 
Ciilly  unattractive.  If  they  only  knew  how  important 
dead  trees  are  to  wildlife!  Tliere  are  many  cavity- 
nesting  birds  and  mammals  that  seek  out  holes 
in  trees  for  shelter  or  to  raise  their  young 
Sometimes  tlie  holes  are  made  by  wood 
peckers,  other  times  by  the  process  of 
breakage  and  rotting.  A  "den"  tree 
miglit  be  home  to  raccoons,  opos- 
sums, flying  squirrels,  snakes  and 
bats.  Examples  of  cavity-nesting 
birds  include  the  nuthatch,  brown 
creeper,  wood  duck,  prothonotiiiy 
warbler,  bluebird,  chickadee,  owl, 
purple  martin  and  wren. 

If  you  have  a  dead  tree  in  your  yard 
that  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  people  or 
property,  consider  leaving  it  stimding, 
The  decomposition  process  releases 
many  organic  nutrients  that  multiple  or- 
ganisms need.  Coundess  insects  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  cmmbling  wood  iuid  bark,  imd 
the  larvae,  which  hatch,  provide  a  piimary 
food  source  for  birds,  mammals,  reptiles  and 
amphibians. 

If  you  don't  have  a  dead  tree  in  your  yard,  the 
ne.xt  best  substitute  is  to  put  up  a  nest  box.  Tliese 
are  simple  to  constnict  and  a  lot  of  fun  to  watch  over 
the  spring  and  summer  when  birds  are  raising  their 
young. 


For  this  bluebird  and  its  young,  a  dead 
tree  not  only  mai<es  a  perfect  nesting 
area,  but  it  offers  a  place  to  easily  locate 
food. 


Size  Matters 

The  dimensions  of  the  box  and  the  size  of  its  entrance  hole  should  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  particular  bird  species  of  choice.  Some  examples  are  listed  in  the  table  below: 

Constmction  Basics 

4-  Use  rough-sawn  lumber,  at  least  Vi "  thick  ( 1 "  is  better)  to  insulate  from  the  heat;  cedar 

is  a  good  choice.  Do  not  use  pressure-treated  wood. 
♦  Use  galvanized  nails  with  spiral  shank  or  wood  screws. 


i 

m^ 

■f  Draini^e  holes  in  the  bottom 

■f  Vent  holes  in  the  top,  or  a  gap  between  the  roof  and  sides  to  allow  heat  to  escape 

Species 

Entrance  Hole 
Diameter 

Height  of 
Entrance 
Above  Floor 

Floor 

Height  of 
Box 

How  Far  Off 
the  Ground 
to  Install 

Eastern  Bluebird 

1"  (to  exclude 
starlings) 

6" 

5"x5" 

8" 

5-1  Oft. 

Chickadee 

1  1/8" 

6"-8" 

4"x4" 

8" -10" 

6-1 5  ft. 

Carolina  Wren 

4" -6" 

4"x4" 

6" -8"  (add  2-3" 
wood  shavings 
in  bottom  of  box) 

6-10ft. 

Tree  Swallow 

1" 

2"-5" 

5"  x  5" 

6" 

10-1 5  ft. 

White-Breasted 
Nuthatch 

6"  -8" 

4"  4" 

8" -10" 

12-20  ft. 

Downy 
Woodpecker 
or  Tufted 
Titmouse 

6"-8" 

4"x4" 

8" -10" 

6-20  ft. 

Screech  Owl  or 
American  Kestrel 

3" 

9--12" 

8"  x  8" 

12" -15"  (add  2-3" 
wood  shavings  in 
bottom  of  box) 

10-30  ft. 

Northern  Flicker 

2" 

14" -16" 

7"  X  7" 

16" -18"  (fill  interior 
to  top  with  sawdust, 
then  tamp  it) 

12-1 5  ft. 

BATS:  Consult w 

eb  site  of  Bat  Conse 

■vation  International, 

www.batcon.orq 

Basic 
Birdhouse 


Lumber:  One  1"x6"x6' 

6'  Board 

Waste 

Back 

Roof 

Front     (^ 

O 

Side 

O 

O 

Side 

O 

o   o 
Floor 
O    O 

^ 

-131/2" 


i'A"- 


-9"- 


-^4-4 


The  Eritrance  Hole 

Diameter  is  Important!      

]  Vi"  for  eastern  bluebird  or  tree  swallow 
1  y^"  great  crested  flycatcher 


Pivot  nail 
in  front 


Note:  For  smaller  birds,  make  a  smaller  house  using  one 
1 "  X  6"  X  4-foot  board.  The  front  and  sides  will  then  only  need  to  be  8"  long 
instead  of  9",  and  the  back  will  only  need  to  be  1  I "  instead  of  I  B/z"  all  other 
board  dimensions  the  same.  Entrance  hole  diameter  for  house  wren  and 
chickadee  is  I  %":  use  I  'A"  diameter  for  nuthatch  and  flying  squirrel. 

Graphics  used  with  permission  from  Woodworking  for  Wildlife,  Minnesota  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  1-800-657-3757 


Nail  holds 
side  closed 


Pivot  nail 
>^  in  Back 


■♦•  Enough  roof  overhang  (ideally  2")  to  keep 
rain  from  blowing  into  tlie  box 

-f  Paint  the  roof  with  a  Ught  color  to  reflect  heat 
and  protect  it  from  moisture;  do  not  paint 
the  inside  of  the  box. 

■♦■  No  perch  is  necessary!  Cavity-nesters  don't 
need  them;  a  perch  serves  only  to  give  pred- 
ators like  raccoons  an  easy  leg-up. 

■♦■  Use  a  predator  guard  over  the  entrance, 
such  as  an  extra  thickness  of  wood  or  a 
hardware  wire  covering  that  the  bird  can  get 
through  but  a  raccoon  can't. 

■f  Place  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  around  the  en- 
trance hole  to  discourage  squirrels  from 
chewing  around  its  edge,  wliich  they  often 
do  to  make  the  opening  larger 

■♦■  Mount  the  bird  house  on  a  pole  and  install  a 
baffle  on  the  pole  below  it  to  deter  snakes. 

■♦■  Face  the  bird  house  away  from  the  prevailing 
winds. 

>  Be  sure  the  side  or  front  panel  of  the  box  is 
hinged  so  it  can  be  easily  opened  up  for  in- 
spection or  cleaning. 

Location 
is  Everything 

Like  a  prime  piece  of  real  estate,  the  success 
of  a  nest  box  depends  on  where  you  put  it. 
Where  to  put  it  depends  on  what  you  intend  to 
attract... which  brings  us  back  to  habitat!  A 
"bluebird"  house  placed  in  a  heavily  wooded 
area  is  more  likely  to  be  used  by  a  cliickadee,  tit- 
mouse or  flying  squirrel  than  a  bluebird,  be- 


cause bluebirds  prefer  very  open,  field-hke 
habitats.  A  "bluebfrd"  house  placed  next  to  a 
shnibby  thicket  will  likely  be  of  interest  to  a  Car- 
oUna  wren.  Mounting  a  bird  house  on  a  building 
or  bam  will  most  assuredly  be  taken  over  by  a 
house  sparrow,  an  aggressive  exotic  species  that 
competes  with  native  cavity-nesters.  Tlierefore, 
just  because  a  box  is  called  a  "bluebird"  house 
or  a  "chickadee"  house,  doesn't  mean  that 
these  are  the  only  species  which  might  use  it!  Put 
your  bird  house  in  the  correct  habitiit  for  the 
species  you  want  to  benefit. 

Monitoring 
and  Cleaning 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  putting 
up  bird  boxes  is  the  joy  of  observing  the  parent 
birds  raise  their  young.  You  can  inspect  your 
bird  house  once  a  week  during  the  nesting  sea- 
son. Quietly  approach  the  box  and  Wiiit  for  the 
parent  bird  to  leave  the  nest.  Open  the  box  ;md 
hold  a  small  pocket  mirror  inside,  over  the  top 
of  the  nest  so  you  can  see  its  contents.  Miike  a 
quick  obsenation  of  how  many  eggs  (or  young) 
are  present  and  the  general  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Then  close  the  box.  The  inspection 
should  take  no  more  th;ui  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Birds  usually  do  not  abandon  their  nest  if  your 
inspections  are  ver\'  brief  iind  infrequent. 

Some  species  like  the  bluebird  will  build 
more  thiin  one  nest  imd  raise  more  thiin  one 
brood  during  the  breeding  season;  they  are 
known  to  raise  as  many  as  three  sets  of  young 
during  the  season.  Wlien  you  see  the  first  brood 
leave  the  box,  remove  the  old  nest.  Tliis  practice 
will  keep  the  height  of  the  nest  material  well 
away  from  the  entrance  hole  of  the  box,  ;ind  Cim 
help  minimize  a  build-up  of  potential  parasites. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  remove  the  nest  and 


Young  bluebirds  look  over  their 
surroundings  from  atop  the  bird- 
house  in  which  they  were 
raised. 


If  you  enjoy  bird  watching  then 
putting  up  a  purple  martin  bird- 
house  will  give  you  hours  of  view- 
ing enjoyment. 


clean  out  the  box.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  could 
leave  the  nest  in  place  as  a  refuge  for  a  cold  bird 
or  mammal  to  use  in  the  winter  Just  be  sure  to 
clean  the  box  out  tliorouglily  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
mary,  in  time  for  the  new  breeding  season. 

Butterfly  Boxes 
are  a  Hoax! 

One  other  note  about  nest  boxes  for 
wildlife — buyer  beware!  Those  cute  httle  "but- 
terfly houses"  are  strictly  for  looks:  they  are  not 
used  by  butterflies  because  butterflies  do  not 
seek  cavities.  Butteiilies  prefer  to  hang  upside 
down  under  tree  leaves  or  under  pieces  of 
wood  in  very  loose  bnish  piles.  Species  that  DO 
use  "butterfly"  boxes  iire  wiisps  and  spiders,  as 
these  are  adapted  to  hide  inside  structures 
when  laying  their  eggs. 


Q- 


Learning  More,.. 


Books 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife:  Homes  for  Birds  and  Mammals,  by  Carrol  L.  Henderson;  c. 
1992  Stole  of  Minnesoto,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  St.  Paul,  MN.  Tlie  premier  guide 
to  building  birdhouses,  this  1 11  -p^e  spiral  bound  book  is  stuffed  with  2  7  different  nest  box 
construction  plans  and  detailed  information  about  the  birds  that  use  them.  Order  from  Min- 
nesoto Bookstore,  (651)  297-3000. 

The  Original Birdhouse  Book,  by  Don  McNeil;  c.  2002,  Bird  Watcher's  Digest  Press,  Mari- 
etto,  OH,  110  pages. 

Making  Birdhouses  and  Feeders,  by  Charles  R.  Self;  c.  1985,  Sterhng  Publishing,  128 
pages. 

Birdhouses  and  Feeders  You  Can  Make:  Complete  Plans  and  Instructions  for  Bird- 
Friendly  Nesting  and  Feeding  Sites,  by  Paul  Gerhards;  c.  1999,  Stockpole  Books,  128 
pages. 

Websites 

The  Birdhouse  Network,  a  spring  and  summer  birdhouse-monitoring  project  of  the 
Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  at  www.birds.comell.eduA)irdhouse/-lots  of  basics 
on  how  to  get  storted,  including  downloadable  plans  for  various  nest  boxes  and  predator 
guards 

Complete  Guide  to  Birdhouses,  from  tlie  "What  You  Need  to  Know  About"  network  of  sites, 
at  http://birding.about.com/libraryAveekly/aaO.32iOla.htm 

North  American  Bluebird  Society  www.nabluebirdsociety.org/ 

Purple  Martin  Conservation  Association  www.purplemartin.org  D 

Carol  A.  Heiserisa  Wildlife  Habitat  Education  Coordinator  with  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


Building  fancy  birdhouses  for  birds 
like  the  tufted  titmouse  (above)  or 
even  placing  an  old  tin  can  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  barn  for  a  Carolina  wren 
(below)  is  a  wonderful  way  to  help 
wildlife. 
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ig  time  champi- 
onship bass  fishing 
is  starting  to  get  seri- 
ous financial  backing  from  high-pro- 
file sponsors.  That  equates  to  big 
paydays  for  the  pros  and  amateurs 
who  enter  or  qualify  for  these  lucra- 
tive events. 

Virginia  has  a  storied  past  of  pro- 
moting and  hosting  the  biggest  bass 
tournaments  of  them  all.  Among 
them,  Richmond  and  the  James 
River  hosted  the  Wal-Mart  FLW 
Tour  Championship,  dubbed  the  Ja- 
cobs Cup  after  FLW  Outdoors 
Chairman  Irwin  L.  Jacobs,  from  Sep- 
tember 10-13,  2003.  The  eventual 
winner,  Lynchburg  native  David 
Dudley,  went  back  to  his  Manteo, 
N.C.,  home  with  $500,000  in  his 
pocket,  courtesy  of  winning  the  first- 
place  prize.  That  was  the  largest  pay- 
day for  a  championship  event  in  the 
history  of  competitive  bass  fishing. 
The  total  purse  was  $1.5  million. 

The  Wal-Mart  FLW  Tour— named 
in  tandem  for  Wal-Mart  and  Forrest 
L.  Wood,  founder  of  Ranger  Boats — 
launched  in  1996.  It  is  bass  fishing's 
most  lucrative  circuit. 
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Why  Host  a 
Championship  Tournament? 

The  Commonwealth  landed  a 
keeper  when  it  became  the  host  city 
for  this  event.  It  puts  the  fishery  on 
the  front  page  of  outdoor  magazines, 
newspapers  and  Web  sites. 


"The  road  to  Richmond  is  paved  with 
gold,"  says  Gov.  Mark  Warner.  "That 
gold  is  not  just  for  FLW  Tour  competitors. 
The  Jacobs  Cup  will  generate  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  local  economy. .  .This  tour- 
nament is  a  significant  economic  devel- 
opment victory  for  the  Common- 
wealth." 


It  was  estimated  that  Richmond 
would  eventually  realize  an  eco- 
nomic impact  from  $8  to  $9.5  million 
from  hosting  the  championship.  A 
cash  windfall  like  that  makes  cities 
want  to  host  again  and  again. 

Communications  director  for 
FLW  Outdoors,  Dave  Washburn, 
adds,  "We  chose  Richmond  and  the 
James  because  they  both  have  a  rich 
history  of  promoting  and  support- 
ing championship  fishing  and 
seemed  a  logical  choice  to  crown  the 
best  angler  in  the  world  in  this  set- 
ting." 

Virginia's  bass-fishing  roots  run 
deep,  and  hosting  huge  events 
brings  tourism,  money  and  anglers 
to  the  area.  The  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF)  has  always  been  support- 
ive and  involved  with  many  aspects 
of  events  of  this  magnitude. 

"It  puts  a  spotlight  on  the  area  and 
the  fishery,"  says  fisheries  biologist 


Above:  Jetersville  native  John  Crews  is 
all  smiles  as  he  weighs  in  his  catch. 
Crews  defeated  perennial  favorite  Rick 
Clunn  in  the  opening  round  of  last 
years  Wal-Mart  FLW  Tour  Champi- 
onship, held  on  the  James  River,  from 
September  10-13. 


Bob  Greenlee  with  VDGIF.  "It's  a 
positive  for  our  area  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  it  brings.  It  piques  the 
curiosity  of  local  anglers  who  had 
only  a  casual  interest  in  fishing  the 
James  River.  Anglers  realize  after  the 
tournament  that  the  James  is  indeed 
a  good  fishery  and  one  they  should 
visit. 

"There  is  a  question  about  de- 
layed mortality  rates,"  explains 
Greenlee,  "particularly  during  the 
warmer  months  on  how  tourna- 
ments affect  bass  that  have  been 
caught  and  released." 

Some  research  has  shown  a  rela- 
tively high,  delayed  mortality  rate 
during  hot  weather.  During  the  cool- 
er months,  delayed  mortality  does- 
n't appear  to  be  an  issue. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  has  shown 
tournaments  are  a  detriment  to  any 
body  of  water  in  the  Southeast  as  far 
as  the  bass  fishery  as  a  whole  is  con- 
cerned," he  says. 

Past  and  Present 

The  Jacobs  Cup  isn't  the  only 
championship  to  occur  in  Virginia. 
Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society 
(BASS)  held  their  championship 
event,  the  BASS  Masters  Classic,  an 
unprecedented  three  straight  years 
on  the  tidally  influenced  James  River 
from  1988-1990. 

More  than  likely,  those  that  at- 
tended the  exciting  weigh-ins  at  the 
Richmond  Coliseum  can  probably 
recall  the  roaring  chant  from  the 
crowd,  "Woo,  Woo,  Woo!"  That  cheer 
was  for  Woo  Daves,  Virginia's  fa- 
vorite bass  pro,  who  hails  from 
Spring  Grove. 

His  close-but-no-cigar  finishes  in 
Richmond  prompted  Woo's  mom  to 
ask,  "Are  you  going  to  win  the  Clas- 
sic before  I  die?"  Although  he  fin- 
ished in  second  place  one  year  on  the 
James  River,  he  did  win  the  coveted 
title  in  2000  when  the  Classic  visited 
Chicago.  Daves  became  the  world 
champ  in  Kevin  VanDam's  back- 
yard, on  tough  Lake  Michigan.  Most 
pundits  picked  the  young  gun  Van- 
Dam,  from  Kalamazoo,  to  eviscerate 
the  field  with  his  home-state  knowl- 
edge, but  it  was  the  Virginia  boy 
who  prevailed  and  brought  the  tro- 
phy home  to  the  Commonwealth. 


Virginia's  own  Woo  Daves  has  made  a 
career  by  casting  for  cash.  Daves  won 
the  BASS  Masters  Classic  in  2000  on 
Lake  Michigan.  Daves  continues  to 
make  a  comfortable  living  as  a  profes- 
sional fisherman. 

Jacobs  Cup  Recap 

In  dramatic  and  nail-biting  fash- 
ion, David  Dudley  eked  out  the  title 
in  the  Wal-Mart  FLW  Tour  Champi- 
onship on  the  James  River  by  a  mere 
3  ounces  over  Oklahoma's  Harmon 
Davis.  A  packed  house  with  more 
than  8,000  fishing  fans  at  the  Greater 
Richmond  Convention  Center  stood 
as  the  final  Dudley-Davis  show- 
down culminated. 

A  full  moon,  extreme  high  tides, 
big  northeast  winds  and  heavy  rain 
from  the  remnants  of  what  once  was 
Hurricane  Henri  spinning  off  Vir- 
ginia's coast  plagued  many  anglers 
competing  in  bass  fishing's  most  lu- 
crative championship.  Although  it 
left  many  skilled  pros  and  co-anglers 
befuddled,  it  didn't  deter  Dudley 
from  sacking  up  9  pounds,  7  ounces 
of  James  River  bass  on  the  tourna- 
ment's final  day.  In  winning  this 
event,  the  28-year-old  pro  pocketed 
an  astounding  $500,000. 

"That  sure  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
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fishing  for,"  says  Dudley.  "I  didn't 
want  to  practice  as  much  as  normal 
because  I  figured  things  would  be 
changing,  and  I  started  putting  it  all 
together  and  learned  more  and  more 
every  day.  I'm  surprised,  really,  to 
have  made  it  to  the  final  round, 
given  the  practice  I  had." 

On  the  co-angler  side.  Ken 
Keirsey  of  Owasso,  Okla.,  won 
$25,000  for  taking  the  crown  in  that 
division.  Keirsey's  four-fish  limit 
weighed  6  pounds,  14  ounces  on  the 
third  and  final  day. 

Relatively  new  on  the  bass  fishing 
scene  is  Jetersville  native  John 
Crews.  The  25-year-old  was  the 
youngest  pro  angler  who  qualified 
for  the  Jacobs  Cup,  and  the  only  cur- 
rent Virginia  resident.  He  had  home- 
town support  and  the  home  field  ad- 
vantage. He  took  care  of  perennial 
favorite  Rick  Clunn  in  the  first 
round,  and  then  upended  Texan 
Mike  Hawkes  to  make  the  second 
cut.  Crews  finished  in  eighth  place 
and  earned  $24,000. 

This  was  an  excellent  showing  for 
Crews,  who  turned  pro  in  2002.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  final  round  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  affable  Virginian. 

"To  hear  the  crowd  cheering  was 
an  indescribable  feeling,"  says 
Crews.  "It's  what  I've  been  dream- 
ing about  for  years,  and  now  it 
makes  all  the  hard  work  worth  it. 
Even  though  I  didn't  win,  I  feel  like  a 
winner." 

The  top  48  professional  anglers 
(and  48  co-anglers)  spent  2003  quali- 
fying for  the  championship  through 
a  series  of  six  tournaments.  The  four- 
day  event  featured  a  format  similar 
to  NCAA's  Division  I  basketball 
tournament,  often  called  "March 
Madness."  Anglers  competed  head- 
to-head,  based  on  their  seed  accord- 
ing to  year-end  rank,  where  the  No.  1 
seed  fished  against  the  No.  48  seed, 
the  No.  2  seed  fished  against  the  No. 
47  seed,  and  so  on. 

During  Wednesday's  opening 
round,  the  48  pros  competed  head- 
to-head  in  NCAA  bracket-style 
matches  for  two  days  to  determine 
the  24  anglers  who  advanced  to  the 
semifinal  round. 

Weights  were  cleared  on  Friday 
and  24  pros  continued  in  head-to- 


head  competition  for  one  day  to  de- 
termine the  12  anglers  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  final  round.  The  culmi- 
nation of  the  tournament  occurred 
Saturday,  where  weights  were 
cleared  once  again  for  the  12  finalists 
as  they  competed  for  one  day  to  de- 
termine the  winner  of  the  $500,000 
first-place  cash  prize. 

The  co-angler  format  was  slightly 
different.  Forty-eight  co-anglers, 
who  fished  from  the  back  of  each 
pro's  boat,  competed  for  the  first  two 
days  to  determine  the  top  24  co-an- 
glers who  advanced  to  Friday's  final 
round.  Like  their  pro  counterparts, 
weights  were  cleared  for  the  final 
day,  and  the  24  co-anglers  competed 


TER  tournament  on  the  James  in 
1995. 

A  tidal  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox River — one  of  the  James' 
main  tributaries — -proved  to  be  the 
only  spot  Dudley  needed  to  secure 
another  title  in  his  growing  resume 
of  bass  championships.  Dudley 
bagged  the  only  limit  on  the  final 
day,  which  proved  to  be  tough,  even 
for  many  of  the  household-name 
veterans. 

He  used  a  V2-ounce,  chartreuse 
and  white,  single  gold  willow-leaf 
spinnerbait  to  catch  his  five-fish 
limit,  which  proved  to  be  the  dagger 
to  Harmon  Davis.  The  champion 
caught  all  his  bass  during  the  semifi- 


Most  professional  bass  tournaments 
won  on  the  James  River  are  due  in 
part  to  ttie  success  of  using  diving 
crankbaits.  Other  lures  work  well,  but 
the  crankbait  is  always  part  of  the 
pros' arsenal. 

to  determine  the  winner  of  the 
$25,000  first-place  cash  award. 

Dudley  has  the  sobriquet  of  the 
"Manteo  Machine."  Maybe  that 
moniker  should  change  to  the 
Money  Machine.  He  won  the  Ranger 
Ml  tournament  in  2002,  held  on  the 
Mobile-Tensaw  Delta  in  Alabama. 
With  over  1  million  in  prize  money, 
Dudley  is  FLW  Outdoors'  all-time 
leading  money  winner. 

Dudley's  roots  in  Virginia  certain- 
ly helped,  as  he  was  familiar  with  the 
James  and  its  intricacies.  In  fact, 
Dudley  won  a  previous  BASSMAS- 


nal  and  final  rounds  along  a  shallow 
flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox. 

"Throughout  the  tournament  I 
found  that  these  fish  were  moving  in 
on  this  flat  since  it's  close  to  the  main 
channel,"  says  Dudley.  "They  were 
beginning  to  move  a  lot.  You  have  to 
find  their  migratory  routes,  and  this 
flat  was  a  major  route  for  the  fish 
coming  off  the  main  river.  That's 
why  this  area  kept  replenishing  itself 
with  fish  and  it  held  up  throughout 
the  tournament." 

Of  the  remaining  12  finalists, 
Arkansan  Rob  Kilby  placed  third; 
Texan  Cody  Bird,  fourth;  Hoosier 
Shad  Schenck,  fifth;  Michigan's 
Kevin  VanDam,  sixth;  Georgian 
Jimmy  Millsaps,  seventh;  Tar  Heel 
Alvin  Shaw,  ninth;  Mississippian 
Paul  Elias,  10th;  Arkansan  Larry 
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Nixon,  11th;  and  Louisiana's  Greg 
Hackney,  12th. 

Larry  Nixon  was  the  first  member 
of  tournament  bass-fishing's  mil- 
lionaire's club.  It  took  many  years  for 
him  to  realize  those  winnings.  Dud- 
ley has  accomplished  the  feat  with 
two  wins — in  just  over  a  year's  time! 

"I'm  glad  I'm  getting  into  it  at  my 
age  and  where  the  sport  is  at  this 
time,"  he  says.  "Larry  worked  hard 
and  earned  every  bit  of  his  money, 
I'm  not  saying  I  haven't,  but  it  just 
proves  the  growth  of  this  sport." 

A  NASCAR  Connection 

The  popularity  and  growth  of 
NASCAR  is  trulv  phenomenal. 


Above:  John  Crews  is  one  of  Virginias 
newest  professional  bass  anglers. 
Crews  finished  in  eighth  place  in  the 
September  2003  Jacobs  Cup,  pocket- 
ing $24,000. 

Championship  tournaments  like  the 
Jacobs  Cup  and  the  BASS  Masters 
Classic  have  taken  note  and  learned 
well  from  NASCAR's  smart  market- 
ing ploys.  Today,  boats  are  equipped 
with  decals  and  signage  reminiscent 
of  the  top  auto  racing  giants. 

Kellogg' s.  Snickers  and  FujiFilm 
have  little  to  do  with  how  to  catch  a 
12-inch  bass,  but  as  key  sponsors 
they  sure  help  market  pros  who 
drive  boats  reflecting  their  names. 
If  s  a  win-win  situation  for  the  spon- 
sor and  the  bass  pro.  The  sponsors 
provide  much-needed  money  to 
help  the  cause  of  the  pro.  The  pro 


promotes  his  sponsors  to  the  nth  de- 
gree— it's  a  symbiotic  relationship. 

NASCAR  has  an  extremely  dedi- 
cated following,  and  professional 
bass  fishing  is  coming  into  its  own 
regarding  same.  Another  similarity 
is  the  effect  pros  have  as  role  models. 
Kids,  teens  and  adults  line  up  to 
have  hats,  shirts  or  fishing  cards  (just 
like  Major  League  Baseball)  auto- 
graphed immediately  following  the 
tournament  or  during  the  outdoor 
show  that  accompanies  most  tour- 
naments. It's  a  thrill  for  fans  and 
spectators  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
pros  face-to-face  and  glean  tips  and 
techniques.  There  are  few  sports 
where  fans  can  do  this.  The  growth 
and  support  of  tournament  bass 
fishing  is  nothirig  short  of  phenome- 
nal. 

The  Minor  Leagues 

If  you  believe  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  compete  as  a  tournament 
bass  angler,  one  avenue  is  through 
the  Virginia  BASS  Federation.  This, 
and  other  tournament  circuits, 
serves  as  a  proving  ground  for  aspir- 
ing tournament  anglers.  Joining  a 
local  bass  club  and  learning  the  ins 
and  outs  of  tournament  fishing  is  the 
logical  first  step. 

Members  of  BASS  federations  are 
grass  roots  fishermen  dedicated  to 
the  future  of  bass  fishing.  They  fur- 
nish manpower,  money  and  equip- 
ment for  lake  clean-ups,  promote 
catch-and-release,  encourage  com- 
munity involvement,  lobby  for  and 


against  proposed  legislation,  intro- 
duce youth  to  fishing  and  even  con- 
duct tournament  creel  census  re- 
ports. 

Federation  members  also  have 
another  common  interest:  tourna- 
ment bass  fishing.  These  weekend 
anglers  enjoy  the  BASS  National 
Federation  Tournament  Trail,  which 
leads  to  the  prestigious  BASS  Mas- 
ters Classic. 

In  the  early  days  of  competitive 
bass  fishing,  many  pros  had  tobacco- 
stained  chins  and  looked  like  they 
had  just  fallen  off  the  turnip  truck. 
Today  sponsors  are  looking  for  edu- 
cated, well-spoken  and  clean-cut  an- 
glers who  can  promote  products  and 
represent  companies  in  a  profession- 
al manner. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  interesting  and 
exciting  to  see  what  is  in  store  for  the 
future  of  competitive  bass  fishing. 
Young  anglers  who  dream  of  becom- 
ing a  pro  can  realize  their  dreams 
today,  thanks  largely  to  fine  orgaiii- 
zations  like  BASS  and  FLW  Out- 
doors. 

Take  the  advice  of  Crews — he  is 
living  his  dream.  "One  thing  that 
would  help  anglers  who  are  contem- 
plating turning  pro  is  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  honesty,"  he  says.  "Be  honest 
with  yourself  and  with  the  public, 
sponsors  and  writers.  People  respect 
that  and  it  goes  a  long  way. 

"My  degree  (a  business /econom- 
ics degree  from  Randolph-Macon 
College)  is  more  than  something  to 
fall  back  upon.  I  use  it  all  the  time  in 
this  industry,  especially  as  high-dol- 
lar tournaments  are  sponsored  by 
corporate  America.  Anything  that 
can  help  your  marketability  is  a 
huge  plus,  along  with  good  people 
skills,"  Crews  says.    □ 

Marc  McGlade  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Virginia  Wildlife.  He's  a  freelance 
ivriter,  photographer,  fishing  instructor 
and  lecturer  residing  in  Midlothian,  Va. 

For  More  Information 

•  FLW  Outdoors - 

www.flwoutdoors.com. 

•  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society 

(BASS)  -  www.bassmaster.com. 

•  Virginia  BASS  Federation  - 

www.vabass.com 
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You^re  never 

too  old  to  enjoy 

the  finer  things  life. 

by  Arthur  L.  Cone 

As  you  grow  older,  you  face  a 
significant  decision.  Would 
you  rather  wear  out  or  rust 
out?  You  could  elect  to  sit  and  decay 
before  a  TV  or  computer  screen.  Or, 
if  you  enjoy  action  and  challenge, 
you  can  fish  for  the  wide  range  of 
species  available  here  in  Virginia.  No 
matter  where  you  live  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, or  the  state  of  your  finances, 
there  is  first  rate  angling  on  tap  from 
the  scenic  western  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Joan,  my  wife  and  favorite  chef, 
has  been  casting  and  reeling  beside 
me  for  more  than  a  half-century. 
Somehow,  she  always  stays  neat  and 
dry,  while  I  manage  to  fall  into  what- 
ever lake  or  stream  we  try.  The  ex- 
cuse is  that  I'm  checking  water  tem- 


Upper  Left;  For  more  than  50  years 
Art  Cone  has  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing 
and  spending  time  in  the  outdoors. 
He  contributes  it  to  time  well  spent 
and  to  helping  him  stay  healthy  and 
young  at  heart.  Above:  Falling 
Springs,  Aleghany  County,  Va. 

perature  and  a  refreshing  dunk  is  al- 
ways welcome  despite  its  negative 
effect  on  cash  and  credit  cards. 

Where  to  fish?  The  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries gladly  supplies  maps  and 
charts  which  locate  launching 
ramps,  piers,  marinas  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  watercraft,  ranging  from 
kayaks  and  canoes  to  bass  boats  and 
cabin  cruisers.  You  can  also  opt  to 


cast  from  the  shoreline,  dock  or  pier. 
In  many  areas,  professional  guides 
are  available  to  assist  you  on  unfa- 
miliar waters  and  recommend  the 
most  effective  lures.  This  is  vital,  for 
finny  creatures  with  brains  the  size 
of  a  pea  are  capable  of  stumping  the 
smartest  of  college  graduates. 

Haven't  you  found  that  what 
worked  today  may  draw  a  blank  to- 
morrow? This  is  why  tackle  makers 
thrive  by  presenting  a  broad  array  of 
rods,  reels,  lines,  leaders  and  hook 
sizes  together  with  a  myriad  flies, 
plugs,  spoons  and  spinners,  jars  of 
pork  rind  in  assorted  hues  and  a 
rainbow  of  plastic  worms. 
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As  for  those  who  feel  this  is  bunk 
and  believe  the  timeworn  legend 
about  the  barefoot  kid  with  bamboo 
pole  outscoring  a  well-equipped, 
seasoned  old  timer  that,  like  most 
legends,  is  fantasy. 

Last  summer  we  escaped  the 
humid  heat  and  murky  water  at 
home  by  trekking  across  Virginia  to 
seek  smallmouth  bass  in  the  New 
River.  It  isn't  "new."  Of  all  our 
earth's  rivers,  only  the  Nile  is 
thought  to  be  older. 

Considered  to  be  the  second  old- 
est river  on  the  planet  the  New  en- 
ters Grayson  County,  flowing  north- 
west towards  a  long  extinct  ocean 


which  harbored  dinosaurs  and  giant 
sharks.  Over  eons  it  carved  an  im- 
pressive canyon,  well  worth  a  visit. 

We  brought  fly  rods,  not  to  prove 
anything,  but  because  we  enjoy 
using  them.  Fly-fishing  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  Izaak  Walton  tried  flies  when 
live  bait  and  worms  didn't  produce. 
In  Izaak's  day,  there  were  no  reels, 
and  a  horsehair  line  was  fastened  to 
the  rod  tip.  If  you  hooked  a  trophy, 
you  tossed  your  pole  overboard  and 
followed  it  about  until  the  fish  tired. 
Then  you  sneaked  up  and  grabbed 
the  butt,  landing  your  prize  hand- 
over-hand. This  system  was  still 


If  handling  a  boat  is  too  hard  for  you 
or  you're  tired  of  trying  to  find  a  good 
place  to  fish,  then  try  hiring  a  fishing 
or  hunting  guide.  Its  a  great  way  to 
be  able  to  sit  back  and  really  enjoy 
your  outing. 

used  for  shallow  water  pike  and 
pickerel  when  I  was  a  kid. 

Aiiother  advantage  of  fly  casting 
is  the  absence  of  backlashes  or  tan- 
gled monofilament  spinning  line. 
However,  if  you  aren't  into  feathers, 
spinning  and  bait  casting  can  be  just 
as  effective. 

Coming  from  Tidewater,  we  lack 
both  experience  and  equipment  to 
handle  fast  water  and  rapids.  There- 
fore, we  made  arrangements  with 
Twin  River  Outfitters.  They  as- 
signed us  as  a  professional  gviide, 
Mark  Carter,  a  tall,  strong  and  hand- 
some graduate  engineer  from  Ken- 
tucky. Mark,  we  discovered,  spends 
his  summers  guiding  because  he  en- 
joys being  on  the  water.  We  elected 
to  fish  morning  half-day  floats,  as 
fishing  is  best  during  the  coolest  part 
of  a  summer  day.  Also,  for  us  in  our 
seventies  and  eighties,  a  half-day  is 
enough  casting. 

Twin  River's  rubber  rafts  are  a 
treat.  Sixteen  feet  long,  they  featiire 
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sturdy  aluminum  piping  spines  plus 
a  trio  of  seats,  a  pair  of  bass  boat 
types  with  back  supports  and  re- 
volving bases  along  with  a  rowing 
seat  for  the  guide. 

Before  boarding  we  assembled 
our  gear.  Mark  selected  a  chartreuse 
slider  for  Joan  and  a  red  accented 
popper  for  me.  I  don't  know  why 
bass  go  wacky  over  an  odd  shade  of 
green,  and  red  appears  black  under- 
water, but  obviously  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  "bassy"  tastes.  To 
achieve  results,  it  pays  to  go  with  the 
flow. 

Smallmouth  cooperated,  while 
mist  steamed  off  the  mountains. 


mouth.  Leader  materials  have  great- 
ly improved.  We  used  IX  tippets  and 
never  lost  a  lure. 

Our  mornings  produced  dandy 
smallmouth,  including  an  18  incher 
for  Joan,  who  nosed  me  out  for  first 
choice  of  sandwich  at  lunch.  Despite 
last  summer's  variable  weather  and 
wandering  thunderstorms,  we  en- 
joyed ourselves  so  much  we  look 
forward  to  returning  soon. 

Normally,  as  with  the  James  and 
Rappahannock,  New  River  fishing 
begins  when  the  water  clears  up  and 
falls  back  within  its  normal  banks. 
Smallmouth  are  happy  with  the 
same  water  temperatures  as  brown 


Mark  explained  that  bass,  being 
minnow  eaters,  tend  to  avoid  white- 
water  and  hang  out  at  mid-current 
rocks  and  waving  grass  over  hard 
sand  bottom.  Mud  bottom  indicates 
sluggish  water  and  can  harbor  giant 
catfish  capable  of  gobbling  a  small 
bass  in  one  gulp. 

If  you've  never  caught  surface 
feeding  smallmouth,  you've  missed 
real  excitement.  Sometimes  you  see 
a  vicious  splash.  Or  a  large  bass  may 
suck  your  lure  in  so  gently  you  will 
miss  out.  With  trout,  you  take  your 
time.  Because  hard-shelled  insects 
have  little  flavor,  trout  tend  to  hold  a 
fly  for  several  seconds.  Minnow  eat- 
ing bass  are  alert  to  a  fake  morsel.  It 
is  critical  to  react  smartly  to  set  your 
hook  in  a  smallmouth's  bony 


On  a  recent  trip  to  the  New  River,  Art 
and  his  wife  Joan  (above)  sampled 
some  excellent  smallmouth  bass  fish- 
ing. Thanks  to  their  fishing  guide  Mark 
Carter,  catching  big  smallmouth  like 
this  made  for  a  wonderful  trip. 


trout  and  can  often  be  taken  well  into 
autumn  or  even  winter.  There  are 
yellow  perch  and  rock  bass  too,  or 
you  might  try  for  a  huge  catfish  or 
muskellunge. 

When  we  left  the  New  River,  we 
took  1-64  east  to  U.S.  220  North  at 
Covington,  Virginia.  This  leads  to 
Hot  Springs  where  you  suddenly 
leave  the  woods,  and  The  Home- 
stead looms  ahead  like  a  medieval 
palace.  This  is  one  of  the  world's 
finest  hotels,  and  breakfast  in  the 


magnificent  dining  room  features  a 
broad  range  of  fruit,  eggs,  omelets, 
grits,  pancakes,  waffles  and 
sausages  of  several  kinds  with  spe- 
cial sauces  that  test  your  will  power. 
Dinner  is  equally  enjoyable  and 
served  by  experienced  waiters, 
while  a  live  band  plays  golden  oldies 
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for  dancing.  If  you're  hungry  at  mid- 
day, there  are  wonderful  lunches 
available  at  two  of  the  hotel's  three 
championship  golf  courses. 

Anglers  and  shooters  are  wel- 
come year  round  at  The  Homestead. 
Mike  Valachi  manages  Allegheny 
Outfitters,  a  full  service  Orvis  shop 
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The  Homestead 

P.O.  Box  2000 

Hot  Springs,  VA  24445 

1-800-838-1766 

www.thehomestead.com 

This  world  famous  hotel  resort 
provides  1 5,000  acres  for  your  en- 
joyment. Along  with  fishing  and 
shooting,  there  are  saddle  horses 
and  three  renowned  golf  courses. 
All  this  is  in  addition  to  indoor  and 
outdoor  swimming  pools,  hiking 
and  biking  trails,  winter  sports  and 
six  tennis  courts.  The  Homestead 
KidsClub  lets  you  relax  with  the 
certainty  that  your  children  or 
grandchildren  are  having  fun  while 
learning  useful  skills.  Open  all 
year,  KidsClub  is  licensed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  of- 
fers enthusiastic  counselors  with 
special  education  in  childcare. 

Excellent  bass  and  trout  waters 
are  conveniently  near,  and  experi- 
enced guides  are  available  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  All  local  transporta- 
tion is  complimentary.  Advance 
reservations  are  required  for  shut- 
tle bus  to  air  and  rail  terminals  at 
Roanoke. 

Twin  Rivers  Outfitters 

P.O.  Box  28 

Daniels,  WVA  258321 

1-800-982-3467 

E-mail  samneely@cwv.net 

Owned  and  operated  by  Sam 
and  Martha  Neely  Twin  River  Out- 


fitters, has  an  enviable  record  of 
satisfied  customers.  More  than  75 
percent  of  their  clients  return  for 
additional  trips. 

This  well-run  organization  con- 
centrates on  a  28-mile  stretch  of 
the  New  River,  an  area  so  isolated 
you  rarely  see  another  angler. 
Fishing  is  for  smallmouth  bass  via 
fly  rod,  spinning  or  bait  casting.  If 
you  prefer  to  leave  your  fishing 
tackle  home.Twin  Rivers  will  outfit 
you  with  high  quality  equipment 
free.  Lures  are  provided  gratis. 
The  Class  I  and  Class  II  rapids  in 
this  area  are  handled  so  you  never 
wet  your  feet  or  hurt  your  back. 

Sam  and  Martha  accommo- 
date up  to  1 2  anglers  seven  days  a 
week.  Their  policy  is  "catch,  photo- 
graph and  release."  You  have  your 
choice  of  half  day  or  full  day  fish- 
ing. Overnight  excursions  are 
available.  Food  is  provided  on  full 
day  or  longer  excursions.  You  are 
responsible  for  your  meals  on  half- 
day  trips.  For  overnights,  bring 
your  own  sleeping  bag  and  carry 
your  rain  gear  on  all  trips.  Water- 
proof containers  on  each  raft  keep 
your  belongings  dry. 

Twin  Rivers  secured  us  special 
rates  at  The  Sleep  Inn  at  Beaver, 
West  Virginia  where  Tudor's  Bis- 
cuit World  is  across  the  street, 
serving  three  meals  daily  including 
chops,  chicken  and  more.  Every- 
thing is  cooked  to  order  and  with- 
out salt. 
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Learning  to  balance  your  time  is  the  key  to  having  enjoyable  outdoor  experi- 
ences. For  example,  a  trip  to  The  Homestead  resort  in  Hot  Springs  offers  angling 
and  shooting  opportunities.  One  can  fish  for  trophy  smallmouth  bass  in  nearby 
Lake  Moomaw,  tackle  trout  along  scenic  mountain  streams,  and  still  get  in  a 
round  of  sporting  clays,  all  before  dinner 


connected  with  the  hotel  He  also  op- 
erates the  area's  guide  service.  You 
can  fly  cast  on  The  Homestead's  pri- 
vate trout  brook  or  hit  the  Jackson, 
Elk,  Cowpasture  and  other  rivers. 
Largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass, 
plus  brown  and  rainbow  trout  are 
found  in  Lake  Moomaw.  Local 
guides  work  through  Mike  because 
Orvis  offers  them  insurance. 

Lake  Moomaw,  a  few  miles  away, 
is  named  for  the  family,  who  owned 
a  valley  now  flooded  by  the  Gath- 


right  Dam.  Eighteen  miles  long  and 
a  mile  wide  in  some  places,  this  fish- 
filled  lake  offers  canoes  and  other 
watercraft.  You  can  arrange  to  fish  at 
dawn  or  dusk,  a  good  idea  iii  sum- 
mer. 

Here  in  Virginia,  bass  know  that 
"mad  dogs  and  Englishmen  go  out 
in  the  midday  sun."  We  did  because 
of  orders  from  the  photographer.  He 
wanted  clouds,  we  wanted  fish,  and 
he  won!  Yet  our  guide,  Walt  Clatter- 
baugh,  referred  to  us  by  retired 


wildlife  manager,  Kenny  Sexton, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  RC-1 
crankbaits,  fished  just  over  weed 
beds,  produced  strikes  from  small 
fish.  This  was  a  victory  of  sorts,  for, 
as  you  know,  the  reason  why  mid- 
summer bass  tournaments  generally 
open  before  dawn  or  at  night  is  be- 
cause that  is  when  fishing  is  best. 

We  had  hoped  to  hit  the  swift 
Jackson  River  where  it  enters  the 
lake.  However,  finding  it  high  and 
muddy  from  thunderstorms,  we 
boarded  at  the  state-owned  marina  a 
mile  or  so  down  the  lake.  A  few  fish 
plus  a  good  lunch — what  else  could 
a  pair  of  old-fimers  ask  for? 

The  following  day  we  shifted 
gears.  Shotguns  cased,  we  took  the 
free  hotel  limo  shuttle  to  the  Home- 
stead Shooting  Club,  beautifully 
sited  in  the  mountains.  Shooting  is 
limited  to  hotel  guests,  and  advance 
registration  is  required.  There  we 
met  Manager  David  Judah  and  his 
corps  of  congenial  instructors.  His 
setup  offers  Sporting  Clays,  two 
Skeet  fields.  Trap  Shooting  and  a 
new  challenge  called  5-Stand.  This 
provides  computer  programmed 
traps  which  toss  clay  birds  in  any 
downfield  direction,  including  near- 
ly vertical.  The  Shooting  Club  is 
open  365  days  a  year,  excellent  in- 
struction is  available  and  shells  in  all 
gauges  are  offered  at  reasonable 
prices.  Although  we  were  rusty, 
David  Judah' s  advice  soon  had  us 
breaking  clay  birds,  and  Joan  began 
busting  doubles.    □ 

Art  Cone  continues  to  enrich  his  life 
through  hunting  and  fishing,  and  writing 
about  his  adventures  for  The  Virginia 
Gazette  /;;  Williamsburg. 
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2004  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

February  8-11:  Ole'  Timey  Tanning 
Workshop,  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Center, 
Appomattox.  Learn  methods  of 
leather  &  fur  tanning  using  materials 
from  the  woods  and  around  home. 
For  more  information:  434-248-5444 
or  www.ext.vt.edu  /  resources  /  4h  / 
holiday  /  adultprograms.html 

February  28-29:  Richmond  Wildlife 
Art,  Carving  arid  Photography  Show, 
The  Showplace,  Mechanicsville 
Turnpike,  Richmond.  For  informa- 
tion: (804)  598-5538. 

February  29-March  3:  Dean/  Carving 
Workshop,  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Center, 
Appomattox.  Learn  to  carve  your 
own  decoys  the  traditional  way.  For 
more  information:  434-248-5444  or 
wrww.ext.vt.edu  /  resources  /  4h  /  hol- 
iday /  adultprograms.html 

March  15-18:  Spring  Pools  Institute: 
An  advanced  workshop  on  the  ecol- 
ogy &  conservation  of  vernal  pools 
&  isolated  wetlands.  Holiday  Lake 
4-H  Center,  Appomattox.  For  more 
information:  434-248-5444  or 
ww^w.ext.  vt.edu  /  resources  /  4h  /  hol- 
iday /  adultprograms.html 

April  2-4:  Becoming  an  Outdoors 
Woman®  Workshop.  A  program  de- 
signed primarily  for  women  18  and 
older  to  learn  and  develop  their  out- 
door skills.  For  more  information 
call  804-367-0656  or  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us  /  events 
/  index.html 

April  4-7:  Fly  Tying  &  Fly  Fishing 
Workshop,  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Center, 
Appomattox.  Learn  methods  tying 
flies  and  techniques  of  fly  fishing. 


For  more  information:  434-248-5444 
or  www.ext.vt.edu  /  resources  /  4h  / 
holiday  /  adultprograms.html 

August  20-22:  Mother  Daughter  Out- 
doors Event,  Appomattox.  An  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  women  9  and 
older  to  learn  skills  for  outdoor  pur- 
suits. For  more  information  call  804- 
367-0656  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.state.va.us  /  events  /  index 
.html,    n 
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Hooked  on  Quack 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

This  year,  the  advent  of  duck  sea- 
son has  taken  a  brand  new  turn  at 
this  writer's  home.  My  stepson  has 
eagerly  awaited  the  Youth  Water- 
fowl Day  Hunt  at  Hog  Island  since 
he  was  old  enough  to  shoulder  a 
shotgun.  Every  evening,  I  would 
come  home  from  work  to  hear  the 
kid  practicing  on  his  duck  call  under 
his  father's  careful  tutelage.  This 
year  my  10-year-old  stepdaughter 
joined  the  noisy  fray  of  quacking  as 
she  anticipated  her  first  Youth  Wa- 
terfowl Hunt,  and  my  stepson 
turned  up  the  volume  when  he 
joined  the  seventh-grade  band  and 
acquired  a  saxophone.  As  the  boy 
has  struggled  to  honk  his  renditions 
of  "Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star"  and 
"Old  MacDonald"  during  his  night- 
ly practices,  my  husband  and  step- 
daughter have  faithfully  accompa- 


"Ho!  I  don't  want  to  buy  any  Mciminorn  siding- 
(joo  have  the  wrong  number" 


nied  him  on  their  duck  calls.  If  no 
ducks  fly  this  year,  it  will  be  because 
they  are  all  flocking  around  my 
house.  I  wonder  if  saxophones  will 
be  added  to  duck  hunters  invento- 
ries next  year?    D 

Powered  Up  For  Wildlife 

by  Steve  Capel,  Wildlife  Habitat 
Program  Manager 

Nearly  90  acres  of  habitat  have 
been  developed  for  wildlife  under  a 
joint  program  being  implemented 
by  Dominion  Virginia  Power  and 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  Most  of  the  projects  have 
been  in  Southside  Virginia  along 
transmission  lines  from  the  Clover 
and  Surry  Power  PIfmts. 

Dominion  is  encouraging 
landowners  to  plant  low-growing 
wildlife  cover  such  as  legumes,  na- 
tive grasses  and  low-growing 
shrubs  under  transmission  lines. 
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These  plants  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife  while,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  taller-growing  trees  from 
growing  up  and  posing  reliability 
problems. 

The  program  is  open  to  any  inter- 
ested landowner  whose  property  is 
crossed  by  a  Dominion  high-tension 
utility  transmission  line.  It  reimburs- 
es the  landowner  $250  /  acre  for  up  to 
10  acres.  The  landowner  agrees  to 
maintain  the  site  for  3  years.  To  en- 
roll in  the  program,  contact  your 
local  Dishict  Wildlife  Biologist.    □ 

Wild  Letters 

Dick  and  Rachel  Anderson  of 
Glen,  Virginia  write: 

Isabel,  for  10  days  before  her  ar- 
rival, dominated  the  news  so  much 
that  it  became  almost  a  joke.  But  as 
"Ole  Issy"  made  her  way  thru  cen- 
tral Virginia  on  September  18,  2003, 
the  laughing  stopped... All  after- 
noon we  moved  about  the  house 
watching  the  trees  go  down,  braches 
hurled  thru  the  air,  and  waiting  for 
something  to  come  crashing  thru  the 
house. 

At  9:25  p.m.  the  electricity  went 
off.  There  was  no  need  in  trying  to  go 
to  bed  so  my  three  housedogs  and 
we  sat  listening  and  praying. 
Around  1:00  in  the  morning  things 
began  to  calm  down,  and  we  tried  to 
go  out,  but  there  was  too  much  de- 
bris that  it  was  useless.  At  daybreak 
it  was  quiet  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
out.  As  we  walked  thru  the  downed 
trees,  numbed  by  the  shock  of  it  all,  it 
was  overwhelming.  All  day  Friday 
and  Saturday  all  we  could  do  is  walk 
around  and  look.  Finally,  late  Satur- 
day evening  I  began  to  come  out  of 
the  daze  and  started  dragging  and 
piling  limbs — wondering  if  we 
would  ever  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  grass  again. 

Shortly  after  dark  we  got  a  phone 
call.  The  Penola  Hunt  Club  wanted 
to  come  help  us  clean  up.  We  had  no 
idea  what  to  expect,  but  around  1:30 
p.m.  about  15  men  and  boys  arrived 
with  pickup  trucks,  dump  trucks, 
chain  saws,  front-end  loaders,  trac- 
tors and  just  about  everything  they 
needed,  even  down  to  their  own 
water  cooler. 


Answers  to  the  December  2003 

"ByrdNest" 
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The  Penola  Hunt  Qub  is  a  small 
group  of  deer  hunters  who  have  been 
hunting  our  farm  for  years.  We  have 
never  charged  them  rent  as  we  rabbit 
hunt  and  people  are  kind  enough  to  let 
us  hunt.  So  this  is  something  that  we  can 
do  in  return. 

There  is  a  very  true  saying  "You 


never  know  who  your  friends  are  until 
you  need  them."  Well,  we  learned  that 
we  do  have  friends  who  volunteered  to 
work  cleaning  up  behind  the  hurricane. 
Sometimes  it  takes  something  like  Is- 
abel to  make  us  appreciate  the  luxuries 
of  life  and  to  restore  our  faith  in  our 
neighbors,  what  a  blessing. 
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by  Joan  Cone 


A  Striped  Bass  Dinner 


From  southwestern  Virginia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
coastal  and  landlocked  striped  bass  offer  anglers  ex- 
cellent sport  fishing  opportunities  and  a  chance  for  a  mar- 
velous meal. 

Menu 

Butternut  Bisque 

Striper  Fillets  With  Mushrooms 

Corn  Meal  Gems 

Romaine  Salad  With  Goat  Cheese 

Spiced  Raisins  And  Oranges 

Butternut  Bisque 

2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 

1  large  onion,  diced 

1 72  pounds  butternut  squash,  peeled  and  cut  into  1  -inch 
cubes  (about  4  cups) 

2  cups  water 

2  tsp.  low  sodium  chicken  flavored  bouillon  granules 
1  cup  half-and-half 

72  tsp.  allspice 
Salt  to  taste 

Ground  white  pepper  to  taste 

In  large  saucepan,  melt  butter.  Add  onion  and  saute  until 
onions  are  softened,  about  2  minutes.  Add  squash,  water 
and  bouillon  granules.  Cover  saucepan  and  bring  mixture 
to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  20  to  25  minutes  or  until 
squash  is  fork-tender.  Remove  mixture  and  let  cool  for  1 5 
minutes.  Place  squash  mixture  into  food  processor  or 
blender  (in  several  small  batches,  if  necessary)  and  process 
until  smooth.  Return  squash  to  saucepan.  Add  half-and- 
half,  allspice,  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  over  medium  heat,  stir- 
ring constantly,  until  warmed  through.  Ladle  soup  into 
warm  bowls  and  serve.  Serves  6. 

Striper  Fillets  With  Mushrooms 

1 72  pounds  striped  bass  fillets 

3  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine,  softened 

72  cup  blanched  almonds  i 

Vi  pound  fresh  mushrooms 

Juice  of  72  lemon 

1  tbsp.  chopped  parsley 

72  cup  dry  white  wine  or  water 

Salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  to  taste 

Place  fillets  in  a  well-oiled  pan.  Chop  mushrooms  and 

sprinkle  with  lemon  juice.  Chop  blanched  almonds.  Make 

a  mixture  of  the  softened  butter,  mushrooms  with  lemon 

juice,  almonds  and  parsley;  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 

little  nutmeg.  Add  the  white  wine  to  pan.  Spread  mixture 

evenly  and  rather  thickly  over  fillets.  Bake  In  a  preheated 

450°  F.  oven  for  1  5  minutes.  Serves  4 


Corn  Meal  Gems 

(Virginian  Ann  Wheeley  gave  me  this  easy  recipe.) 

1  cup  Cross  White  Corn  Meal 

2  cups  boiling  water 

Vi  teaspoon  salt,  optional 
1  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 

Preheat  oven  to  400°  F.  In  a  medium  bowl,  mix  all  ingredi- 
ents together.  Drop  batter  by  tablespoon  onto  a  greased 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  at  400°  F.  for  30  minutes.  Serve  hot.  The 
outside  will  be  crisp  and  inside  soft.  Makes  8  to  1 0. 

Romaine  Salad  With  Goat  Cheese 

72  large  head  romaine  lettuce,  torn  into  bite-size 
pieces 

3  tbsp.  olive  oil 

272  tablespoons  fresh  lemon  juice 

1  shallot,  minced 

1  teaspoon  Dijon  mustard 

Salt  and  pepper 

72  bunch  fresh  chives,  cut  into  1  72-inch  long  pieces 

72  cup  crumbled  goat  or  blue  cheese 

Place  lettuce  in  large  bowl.  Whisk  oil,  lemon  juice,  shallot 

and  mustard  in  small  bowl  to  blend.  Season  dressing  to 

taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  in  chives.  Drizzle  dressing 

over  lettuce  and  toss  to  coat.  Sprinkle  cheese  over  and 

serve.  Serves  4. 


Vi  cup  sugar 
V2  cup  water 


Spiced  Raisins  and  Oranges 


7  cup  golden  raisins 

2  tbsp.  lemon  juice 
1  cinnamon  stick 

72  tsp.  ground  allspice 

1  tbsp.  minced  crystalized  ginger 

3  large  oranges 

Combine  sugar  and  water  in  a  small  saucepan  and  bring  to 
a  boil.  Add  raisins,  lemon  juice,  cinnamon  stick,  allspice 
and  ginger.  Simmer  over  medium  heat  about  10  minutes 
until  syrup  is  thickened.  Transfer  to  a  bowl  and  refrigerate 
10  minutes.  Cut  peel  and  pith  from  oranges.  Slice  in  72-inch 
rounds.  Cut  rounds  into  quarters.  Place  in  medium  bowl. 
Pour  cooled  raisins  and  syrup  over  oranges  and  stir  gently. 
Chill  2  hours  or  overnight.  Serve  in  parfait  glasses,  over  ice 
cream  or  with  pound  cake.  Makes  4  to  6  servings.    D 
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While  our  watercraft's  all  tucked 
away  for  the  winter,  it  is  a 
great  time  to  consider  ventilation 
problems.  Poor  boat  ventilation  can 
destroy  your  vessel  while  it's  stored 
and  can  kill  you  when  it's  in  use. 

Sometimes  the  tender  loving  care 
we  offer  our  prized  vessel  when 
stored  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  if  we 
don't  provide  sufficient  ventilation 
to  prevent  rust,  dry  rot,  mold  and 
mildew.  While  we  definitely  want  to 
cover  it  up  to  keep  it  clean,  we  must 
make  sure  it  can  breathe.  Too  tight  a 
cover  will  tiap  moisture,  which  will 
promote  rust  and  dry  rot  your  pre- 
cious wood  while  it  is  splotching 
your  upholstery  with  mildew,  as 
well  as  growing  mold  in  hidden 
places  that  can  affect  your  health. 

Little  things  can  be  a  big  help  like 
standing  your  cushions  up  so  they 
can  breathe,  opening  cabinet  doors 
and  placing  a  wedge  in  hatch  covers 
to  insure  air  can  reach  all  parts  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  spring,  I  take  all  my 
cloth-covered  cushions  out  and  let 
the  sun  bathe  them  to  remove  any 
musty  smell.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
crawl  onto  a  couch  or  bunk  that  has 
sun  dried  cushions,  covers  and  pil- 
lows. 

Another  ventilation  problem 
with  winter  lay-up  is  the  ability  of 
mud  daubers  to  clog  your  thru-hulls 
and  exhaust  ports.  In  this  case,  we 
need  to  cover  them  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  insects,  birds  and  rodents. 
Screen  or  mesh  is  good  for  this  so  the 
air  can  circulate  but  the  intruders 
can't  penetrate,  and  if  they  do,  you 
are  alerted  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
covering. 

When  tulips  and  crocus  begin  to 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Boat  Ventilation 


jump  through  the  ground,  it's  my 
sign  to  de-winterize  my  prize  and 
get  it  ready  for  the  spring  launch. 
Ventilation  comes  to  the  forefront 
here  as  well.  I  check  all  my  thru-hulls 
and  exhaust  ports  to  make  sure  they 
are  clear  and  can  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  I  re- 
member one  spring  very  clearly.  I 
started  the  engine  to  check  operating 
systems  prior  to  hauling  my  vessel 
to  the  water  and  waited  for  it  to 
reach  operating  temperature.  When 
it  came  up  to  operating  temperature, 
it  kept  on  climbing  toward  the  dan- 
gerous level  of  overheating.  I  shut  it 
down  and  let  it  cool.  When  it  was 
well  below  operating  temperature 
once  again,  I  re-started  it.  Sure 
enough  it  climbed  back  to  just  enter- 
ing the  red  zone  on  the  gauge  when 
it  sputtered  and  shot  a  wad  of  mud 
out  the  exhaust  port  like  a  cannon- 
ball.  The  temperature  gauge  imme- 
diately dropped  to  the  safe  zone  and 
the  engine  purred  like  a  kitten.  The 
mud  daubers  had  built  a  nest  in  the 
exhaust  port,  which  inhibited  the  cir- 
culated water  from  returning  over- 
board. That  was  the  day  I  learned  the 
importance  of  covering  my  thru- 
hulls  and  ports. 

Our  spring  maintenance  must 
also  include  checking  the  power 
ventilation  system  in  the  engine 


compartment.  The  flexible  hoses 
have  a  way  of  coming  loose  from 
their  brackets,  getting  clogged  and 
blowers  do  fail.  The  check  should  in- 
clude proving  the  proper  ventilation 
of  the  bilge  to  prevent  gas  vapor 
buildup  that  could  cause  an  explo- 
sion. I  not  only  run  the  blower  for 
four  minutes,  as  recommended  with 
a  warning  on  the  instrument  panel,  I 
lean  over  the  exhaust  port  and  give 
my  bilge  the  sniff  test  before  power- 
ing the  starter  motor. 

Ventilation  underway  is  also  im- 
portant. Cabins  and  canvass  have  a 
way  of  creating  a  vacuum  that  can 
draw  exhaust  gases  back  into  the 
cockpit  putting  yourself  and  passen- 
gers at  risk  for  carbon  monoxide  poi- 
soning. I  always  crack  the  bow  hatch 
to  catch  air  so  it  flows  through  the 
entire  vessel — ^just  a  little  bit  of  insur- 
ance against  the  vacuum  effect. 

Most  powerboats  have  a  warning 
on  the  instrument  panel  to  shut  your 
engine  down  when  passengers  are 
entering  the  water  at  the  stern  or 
boarding  from  the  swim  platform. 
This  warning  has  two  purposes:  1 )  It 
is  dangerous  for  people  to  be  any- 
where near  the  prop  and  2)  Carbon 
monoxide  gas  builds  up  in  and 
around  the  transom  when  the  en- 
gine is  idling.  Even  exhaust  from  a 
generator  is  poisonous.     D 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


Downy  Woodpecker 

Picoidespiibescens 


A  common  visitor  to  the  back- 
yard bird  feeders  in  winter  is 
the  little  downy  woodpecker,  the 
smallest  of  our  woodpeckers.  The 
colors  of  this  6  V2-inch  long  bird  are 
basically  black  and  white;  with  its 
under  parts  all  white.  The  male  has  a 
small  bright  red  patch  on  the  back  of 
its  head.  The  female  and  some  first 
year  males  lack  this  patch.  The 
wings  of  both  are  spotted.  A  larger 
species,  the  hairy  woodpecker,  is 
similar  color  wise,  but  it  has  a  larger, 
longer  bill  in  proportion. 

The  downy  is  commonly  found  in 
open  woodlands,  city  parks,  wood- 
lots,  trees  lining  a  hedgerow,  or 
sparsely  timbered  swamps.  It  flies 
with  a  swooping,  roller  coaster-like 
mohon,  typical  of  woodpeckers,  ut- 
tering a  rattling,  chattering  call.  In 
flight  its  broad  wings  and  short  tail 
are  noticeable. 

Downys  in  winter  forage  for  hi- 
bernating insects,  insect  larvae  or 
eggs.  Often  they  are  first  detected  by 
a  winter  hunter  or  hiker  by  their 
muffled  tapping  noises  as  they  dig  in 
the  bark.  The  little  downy  is  well- 
equipped  for  its  method  of  acquiring 
food  with  a  bill  that  is  chisel  shaped 
when  viewed  from  the  side  and 
pointed  looking  from  the  top.  Its 
skull  is  sturdy  with  special  cushion- 
ing that  all  woodpeckers  have  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  hammering.  It 
has  a  long  tongue  that  is  finely 
barbed,  somewhat  like  Velcro,  en- 
abling it  to  capture  insects  from  deep 
in  rotting  wood  or  shrubs  and  stalk- 
like vegetation,  such  as  com  stalks, 
sunflowers  or  even  goldenrod. 
Its  feet  are  specially  designed  for 
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climbing.  Instead  of  three  toes 
forward  and  one  back,  it  has 
two  toes  forward  and  two 
toes  back.  Along  with  its 
strong,  stiff  tail,  the 
downy  can  clamp  itself 
easily  to  the  side  of  a  tree 
with  the  tail  adding 
extra  support. 

The  downy  nests  in 
cavities  of  dead  branches 
or  stumps  where  eggs  are 
laid  in  a  surrounding  of 
wood  chips.  Both  parents 
incubate  the  eggs  and  care 
for  the  yovmg.  In  winter 
they'll  seek  out  or  build 
small  den  cavities  or  take 
over  unused  birdhouses. 

Downys  will  frequently 
flock  up  in  winter  with 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  tit- 
mice, kinglets,  and  red-bel- 
lied woodpeckers.  Squirrel 
or  deer  hunters  are  familiar 
with  the  downy.  Like  their 
other  cousins,  they  seem  to 
delight  in  shattering  the 
stillness  of  the  woods  by 
rapping  suddenly  on  a  hol- 
low tree,  and  chattering  loud- 

To  attract  downys  to  the 
backyard  in  winter,  hang  a  suet 
feeder  on  a  tree  or  shrub  branch. 
You  can  buy  the  suet  cages  sold  in 
many  garden  stores  or  hang  suet 
in  an  old  onion  bag.  Small  hanging 
logs  with  a  hole  reamed  in  them 
then  stuffed  with  suet  is  also  effec- 
tive. They'll  also  come  to  glean  sun- 
flower seeds  and  can  make  a  dreary 
winter  day  a  little  brighter.     D 
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to  check  out  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Outdoor  Catalog  for  that  ^ 

unique  and  special  gift. 
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Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  only  1-800-710-9369 

Tlvclvc  issues  for  $12.95! 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367- 1 000 
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